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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Weve heard a lot in the past—and 
probably will hear a lot more in the 
future—about the isolationism of the 
great Middle West of America. 

One of the most interesting slants on 
this so-called midwestern isolationism 
was that voiced by a transplanted Mis- 
souri Yankee, Basil Brewer, publisher of 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, who received Sigma Delta Chi’s 
Distinguished Service Award for Gen- 
eral Reporting at the New Orleans con- 
vention of the organization last Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. Brewer declares that the so-called 
Middle-West isolation is not that at all— 
that the fact is, it just takes the Middle 
West a little longer to make up its mind 
than the rest of the country. 

“It is natural,” he observes, “that we 
of the coasts, sense foreign crises first, 
feel them more deeply at first, and wonder 
at the lack of understanding of the Middle 
West. 

“The truth is the United States is for- 
tunate that in the great center of the coun- 
try is a vast land and people, who are 
more removed from the seashore. 

“This is the vast digestive tract of Amer- 
ica, where the issues are sifted, sometimes, 
it seems, too slowly. 

“But in the end, the conclusions reached 
are sound and the country the stronger 
for the digestive period, which the Middle 
West affords and insists upon. 

“And whenever, in any crisis of the Na- 
tion, did the Middie West fail to do its full 
share, to yield its full cup of sacrifice and 
devotion? 

“In this orderly and normal process of 
Mid-Western digestion of war issues,” Mr. 
Brewer concludes, “the Chicago Tribune 
functions as the national bellyache.” 


Few men of science had a better news 
sense than the late Dr. Raymond L. Dit- 
mars, Curator of Mammals and Reptiles 
at the New York Zoological Park, better 
known as the Bronx Zoo. 

A former member of the New York 
Times’ staff, he had a nose for news him- 
self; was always sympathetic to the re- 
porter or feature writer looking for copy 
and willing to cooperate; was a fascinating 
speaker and luncheon companion, and, by 
his lectures and books such as “Confes- 
sions of a Scientist,” “The Making of a 
Scientist,” “Reptiles of the World,” etc., 
did much to popularize the institution he 
represented and science in general. 

We recall the amusing story we read 
in one of his books, or perhaps heard him 
relate personally, of an incident that oc- 

{Concluded on page 18] 
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Pictured above are some of the modern news-letiers discussed in this article. 


Journalistic History Repeats Itself in the U. S. With the 
Renaissance of the News-Letter 


By JAMES TURNER 


ee 

T ese peculiar times,” writes Dor- 
othy Thompson in her syndicated column, 
“are seeing a strange departure in Amer- 
ican journalism—the emergence of the 
news-letter, the mimeographed clip of 
sheets sent to special subscribers and pur- 
porting to tell ‘the news behind the news,’ 
to give facts not available to reguler jour 
nalists.” 

“These ‘letters, ”’ Miss Thompson points 
out, “are, without any question, having an 
important influence on molding public 
opinion.” 

Resulting from this departure in jour- 
nalism are more than a dozen widely cir- 
culated news-letters published in Amer- 
ica with a combined estimated circulation 
of more than a million copies. Tight- 
packed with supposedly inside informa- 
tion and startling revelations, predic- 
tions, accusations, rumors and opinions, 
these highly personalized news-letters 
are mostly four printed or mimeographed 
letters-size pages that cost subscribers 
enywhere from a dollar to twenty-five 
dollars a year. Their editors include such 
stand-out names as Stuart Chase, John 
Chamberlain, George Seldes, John T. 
Flynn and W. M. Kiplinger. 

It is interesting to remember the fore- 
runners of newspapers both in England 
and in the American colonies were the 
news-letters as a common means of dis- 
seminating foreign and domestic news. 
News-letters recording the proceedings of 
Parliament were sent out from London by 
clerks as early as 1628, and the first suc- 
cessful and continuously published news- 
paper in the colonies was the Boston 
News-Letter started in 1704. Dorothy 
Thompson adds that the newspaper ac- 
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tually evolved from news-letters put out 
by the great house of Fugger, bankers to 
the Hapsburgs at about the time Colum 
bus was discovering America. 


THERE are two clearly distinct types of 
news-letters today, one circulated as a 
factual report for special groups such as 
investors, the other dealing in political 
opinion published to promote some spe- 
cial cause. Of the present group of news 
letters, a few such as The Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Letter, Whaley-Eaton service and 
Harland Allen reports, are particularly 
designed for the businessman and inves- 
tor as special groups, but Lawrence Den 
nis’ Weekly Foreign Letter and a host of 
others must be differentiated from these 
reports, as they attempt to reach those 
people, who in turn reach and influence 
other people and play a major part in pub- 
lic opinion making, including writers, 
publicists, commentators, congressmen, 
lecturers and professors. 

Most of these political news-letters 
claim to have no editorial policy, to be 
objective, to publish inside information, 
facts and news, which by some evil influ- 
ence is supposed to be twisted, corrupted, 
or suppressed elsewhere. Yet the truth 
is these political news-letters are the voice 
of special groups, and their editors are 
the merchants of ideas and policies hew- 
ing to definite political lines. They are 
doing a case of special pleading. Often 
their inside information represents noth- 
ing more than a careful reading of the 
same newspapers and magazines avail- 
able to anyone. 

All of these news-letters are adless and 
most of them are openly or by implica- 


tion critical of the presentation of news 
by the press. These letters seek to indict 
the press, to throw doubt upon the news 
papers, but the press, as a whole, is far 
more objective and fairer in its news treat 
ment than the news-letters. 


Ww. M. KIPLINGER, one-time Associ 
ated Press Washington news correspond 
ent and financial writer, founded the un 
usually competent and brief Kiplinger 
Washington Letter 20 years ago. With 25 
years’ experience as a Washington re 
porter, today at 50, in addition to heading 
the Kiplinger Washington Agency, he is 
editorial advisor for a number of maga 
zines and author of “Inflation Ahead” and 
the recently published “Washington Is 
Like That” (Harpers). 

Written for and following the interests 
of business and finance, the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter is the most widely read 
of any private reports emanating from 
Washington. Its chief concern is the pre 
news, the forecast of policies affecting 
business. The whole conception of the 
Kiplinger Letter is that more and more 
government is taking over controls of 
production, and as long as this trend con 
tinues, business must base its plans on 
government policy and action even after 
the war when economic upheaval will 
mean continued government domination 
for a long time. 

Here’s a quick picture of the Kiplinger 
Washington Agency at work. Staffed by 
seven members, each has his own spe 
cialty in news coverage. Every man on 
the staff talks with half dozen or more 
authorities or “key men” every day in 
Washington. The agency thus averages 
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200 such calls a week. The raw news 
must be “processed.” 

This is done by daily conferences. Here 
there is checking and investigation of ma- 
terial gathered, but the principal task is 
“squeezing” the news for business sig- 
nificance, selecting only Washington news 
applicable for business guidance and hav- 
ing economic roots. Mr. Kiplinger does 
the actual writing of the letters in a brief 
style that summarizes the week’s news. 
The letters are mailed every Saturday 
afternoon to clients all over the country. 

Most everyone will agree that the sheer 
volume of haphazard information that 
daily comes out of Washington is be- 
wildering. Edgar Dale in his interesting 
book “How to Read a Newspaper” sug- 
gests that in the newspaper of the future, 
there will be better summaries of the 
news. “The summaries of news will not 
be simply headlines,” he says. “They may 
be more like the materials found in some 
news-letters.” 


Here is a sample of the way The Kip- 
lingex Washington Letter summarizes and 
interprets the news: 


“Break with Italy and Germany 
probably cannot be long delayed. 

“The lease-lend flow will start this 
month . . . on a visible scale. 

“There will be some sinkings of 
American stuff . . . it is assumed. 

“U. S. Convoys of U. S. shipments 
are expected shortly thereafter. 

“That means shooting, somewhere, 
somehow .. . not very distant. 

“And that, say officials unofficially, 
will wake up America. 

“McNutt is Wallace’s main rival for 
1944, but is being weakened by Roose- 
velt, who prefers Wallace. McNutt’s 
plan for home defense has been side 
tracked, and a new plan is being 
drafted by Hopkins et al.” 

—April 5, 1941, 
Kiplinger Washington Letter. 


The New York Times and a few other 
papers already feature 24 hour round-up 
news summaries. Here’s how Edgar Dale 
thinks newspapers might adapt this news- 
letter summary style: “The first or sec- 
ond page of a newspaper might well carry 
these short, interesting summaries of all 
the important news events of the day. 
These summaries might be written in a 
very simple vocabulary. On other pages 
we would get longer interpretations and 
lengthier account of these news sum- 
maries. The reader who had more time 
and interest would be catered to here. 
The Motion Picture Herald, for example, 
does this very thing with great effective- 
ness. If one is busy, he can read these 
summaries and get the gist of the news. 
If he wants more information, he can turn 
to the longer article itself.” 

“Letters such as ours are not a sub- 
stitute for the daily news,” says the Kip- 
linger Agency. “It is all-important. It is 
the front line in the business of informing 
the public. Letters are supplemental, 
auxiliary to the news. They give contour 
to news . . . sense of direction. The same 
news means different things from differ- 
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James Turner 


The author of this survey of news-letters in 
the United States was graduated with honors 
from the University of Florida in 1940, where 
he majored in journalism and was awarded 
the Sigma Delta Chi scholarship key. He has 
since worked in the editorial department of 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, written feature 
articles for the Atlanta Journal and contrib- 
uted to a number of magazines. He is a mem- 
ber of Sigma Nu and of Sigma Delta Chi. 





ent angles. Dig beneath the surface and 
you discover the effects and influences.” 

There are a number of such news-letter 
services for businessmen and investors, 
including the Babson Reports, United 
Business Service, the Brookmire Fore- 
caster and others. 


AMEnica’s No. 1 intellectual fascist is 
Lawrence Dennis, editor of the Weekly 
Foreign Letter circulated from New York. 
Harvardman, economist, ex-member of 
the U. S. diplomatic corps, he was brain- 
truster for America’s pre-war forces of 
appeasement. 

Effective backstage idea man for pre- 
war appeasement, he is the author of “The 
Coming American Fascism” and frankest 
advocate of Fascism in America. In his 
weekly mimeographed news-sheet, Mr. 
Dennis brilliantly stated the Fascist thesis 
which many an innocent appeaser subse- 
quently adopted during America’s pre- 
war days, and he has continued since 
Pearl Harbor to follow the Nazi party 
line as broadcast from Berlin by short 
wave. 

“It is fascinating,” Dorothy Thompson 
noted recently, “to observe that Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s phrase ‘The Wave of the 
Future’ and the whole argument which 
she marshals to support her ‘Faith’ that 








Communism, Fascism and Nazism are rid- 
ing this wave . . . was first advanced by 
Mr. Dennis in almost identical words. . . . 
My respects to Mr. Dennis, braintruster 
extraordinary to the forces of democratic 
defeat.” 

And here’s a paragraph from a recent 
issue of the news-letter In Fact: “Exhibit 
B in the case of the U.S. vs. Dr. Frederick 
Auhagen who was fined and sentenced to 
jail for failing to register as a Nazi agent 
(directly responsible to Dr. Goebbels) is 
a letter from Dr. Bertling of Amerika-In- 
stitut, Berlin, to Dr. Manfred Zapp of the 
Nazi press bureau, Trans-Ocean. Zapp is 
advised to get in touch with Lawrence 
Dennis, openly admitted Fascist. Dennis 
is now under attack because of his appli- 
cation to join U. S. forces as an officer.” 

Before Pearl Harbor he was in constant 
touch with the German Embassy in Wash- 
ington. After the U. S. entered the war, 
Mr. Dennis stated his loyalty to the gov- 
ernment, but he was, at this writing, still 
publishing his Fascist news-letter. His ap- 
plication for a commission in the Armed 
Forces has been rejected. 


P ROBABLY the most widely circulated 
and fastest growing news-letter is In Fact, 
printed weekly in New York. It is edited 
by George Seldes, persistent and hard 
hitting critic of the American press and 
author of “Freedom of the Press” and 
“You Can’t Print That!” Mr. Seldes is 
former foreign correspondent for the New 
York Post and one-time head of the Chi- 
cago Tribune Berlin bureau. 

In Fact was launched in May of 1940 as 
a biweekly. In eight months it had over 
100,000 subscribers. It’s aim is a fourth 
of a million circulation, when it plans to 
become a daily, modeled, it is presumed, 
along the lines of New York’s newspaper 
PM. 

Frankly pro-labor and critical of the 
commercial press, Mr. Seldes lashes out 
at foreign and native Fascism, takes bitter 
thrusts at the American Cliveden set, and 
delights in needling big business. 

Every issue of In Fact is an ex parte 
hearing on the foibles and shortcomings 
of the press. Quick to call the press on 
its handling of any story he terms a dis- 
tortion or suppression of the news, Mr. 
Seldes’ charges are generally true in spe- 
cific detail but give a wrong impression 
of the press as a whole. The standards of 
the U. S. press are, as a whole, compara- 
tively high, although it is not to be denied 
that there have been, and are today, 
lamentable abuses of press freedom. 

When Stanley Walker reviewed Mr. 
Seldes’ book “Lords of the Press,” he 
called his attacks on the press “invective” 
and vituperative,” but Mr. Seldes’ charges 
are unusually well documented though 
hardly considered as either unbiased or 
impartial. 

THouGu far from objective, Mr. Seldes 
says: “In Fact not only gives news that 
is suppressed, but it points out a worse 
crime of the commercial press: bias, dis- 
tortion, coloration in news and headlines 
—the unfair handling of news that makes 
for unfair public opinion.” 

[Concluded on page 14} 
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Someone Has to Fight! 


By PVT. ARVID F. JOUPPI 


War DEPARTMENT officials have 
been criticized because they failed to 
make a special classification for newsmen, 
or at least to make that classification as 
early as it was done for medical men, 
engineers and other professional men 
essential to a victorious peace. 

Since Dec. 1, 1941, a rather inclusive 
classification of “Reporter” has been set 
up under the Selective Service System. 
Before that, newsmen selectees were 
classified under the even more inclusive 
heading of “Public Relations.” 

Soldiers, sailors and marines who were 
civilian newsmen have variously been 
classed in the profession as the “lost bat- 
talion,” the “lost newsmen” and the “re- 
porters on vacation.” I am one of this 
“lost battalion” of newsmen in the serv- 
ice. There are more than 8,000 of us. If 
a survey could be taken, I believe the 
majority of us would prefer to remain 
at our combat training ready for action 
on the fighting fronts. 


Tuis is no slur against all the fine news- 
men who are in responsible positions on 
the public relations front. But it IS a 
defense for those of us who are not be- 
hind typewriters shooting out copy but 
behind sandbags slinging lead. 

Certainly, the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps cannot use all the newsmen who 
come into their ranks in their civilian 
capacity. News is something, by its very 
nature, of which a little bit can be scat- 
tered far and wide. It isn’t like building 
a pontoon bridge which takes the advice 
of an individual engineer, or mending a 
fracture which takes the attention of an 
individual medical expert. 

There just wouldn’t be enough places 
behind typewriters for all the journal- 
ists serving their flag. Nor would there 
be typewriters enough! Besides, war isn’t 
fundamentally a business of words. 


It might be better for both the profes- 
sion and the country if more writers tem- 
porarily would forget their journalistic 
aspirations and scout around for useful 
non-journalistic jobs directly vital to 
winning the war. 

For instance, hundreds and hundreds of 
these newsmen in the service are college 
graduates; hence, have an inside track 
for getting commissions. It isn’t a far 
stretch of imagination to picture the cal- 
culating, common-sense reporter on the 
battlefield analyzing a tactical problem. 
The essentials are the same: accuracy, 
conciseness, intelligent observation. 


Ir the path toward becoming an officer 
looks too rocky, there still are a multi- 
tude of jobs which a well-trained re- 
porter could so as well or better than 
a representative of any other profession. 

What about combat radio and field tele- 
phone in which reliability, speed and 
security are the tenets? Camp mail serv- 
ice has the same goals. And if one 
aspires to use his journalistic training in 
a really direct means of winning the war, 
what’s wrong with being a scout? 

It’s the scout’s job to go in advance of 
the main troops to ferret information 
about the enemy. A scoop there would 
be reckoned not in a rise in the day’s 
street sales but in the saving of good 
American lives. 

Even in a line company—as undoubt- 
edly the bulk of newsmen find them- 
selves—these thousands of journalists are 
not “lost.” Newsgathering and news dis- 
semination in the American way are as 
much at stake as is the nation poten- 
tially in danger. Volumes have been 
written about freedom of the press but 
no author could truly define the term 
until the book could not be published 
because the freedom itself had been lost 
with the losing of the war. 











Nerruer Pvt. Arvid F. Jouppi nor The Quill desires in the ac- 


companying article to cast any reflection upon newspapermen 
now serving their country in public relations or other journalistic 
posts. But the facts that not all newsmen can expect to do pub- 
lic relations work: that journalism must contribute its share of 
actual fighting men and that journalistic training in itself is help- 
ful to enlisted man and officer alike should be stressed. 

Pvt. Jouppi is a graduate of Michigan State College, Class of 
‘40. He spent a year with the Manistee County Press, Bear Lake, 
Mich., and six months with Transradio Press Service in Chicago 
before joining the Marine Corps, Dec. 3, 1941. After eight weeks 
of recruit training at San Diego and eleven weeks in the radio 
school, he was sent to Quantico, Va., for further training. His 
application for a commission is pending. 
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Pvt. Arvid F. Jouppi 


Our system of telling the news is worth 
fighting for. Our farms are worth fight- 
ing for. Our corner stores are worth 
fighting for. Is it not fair that journalism 
arm as large a percentage of its members 
with rifles and bayonets as agriculture or 
small business? 

We who are in journalism for life know 
that it is worth defending with our lives. 

Even if only a line combat soldier, the 
process of training for being a good news- 
man is not interrupted. It might be slowed 
but not halted. 

Anyone who has lived along a tent row 
or in a barracks with the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker brushes 
shoulders with Americans as they truly 
are. The process of meeting and getting 
to know and like the fellow in the next 
bunk and the next tent is training which 
one day will be carried into the press 
conferences or maybe even the White 
House. 

Victory will be won. We who are in 
the service are certain of that. We news- 
men who are not behind typewriters feel 
that we are doing our profession a service 
equally as great as the public relations 
men, the camp news reporters and edi- 
tors, and the gatherers of facts and fig- 
ures. 

It’s true that the pen must be wielded 
well during war as in peace, but until 





the war is won, the sword must be 
wielded even better. 
Don THompson (Drake °2’), writer-pro 


ducer for National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., in Hollywood, was transferred to 
the San Francisco production department 
in March, taking over the direction of 
Hawthorne House, half-hour Coast net 
work serial. Formerly a producer for 
NBC in Chicago, Thompson rejoined the 
company after a season of freelancing in 
Hollywood, during which he worked as a 
newscaster for Station KFAC and as an 
actor on the Lux Radio Theater, Irene 
Rich’s “Dear John,” and other dramatic 
shows. 
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A Veteran Editor Discusses the Graduate’s Problem — 


Getting a Start 
in Newspaper Work 


W. G. Vorpe 


ee 

How do I get started?” 

I have had this question put to me 
many times during the past years by 
young people desiring to enter the news- 
paper business. They usually call it “jour- 
nalism” but I prefer to term it newspaper 
work, for that is just what it is to the 
person who makes a living out of the 
efforts thus employed. I never have en- 
joyed being called a journalist. It sounds 
too dressed up. I would rather be called 
what I am, a newspaperman who works 
for a newspaper and enjoys it. 

During the past years, especially toward 
the end of the school seasons, there has 
been an almost never-ending parade of 
young boys and girls passing in and out 
of editorial offices, seeking work on news- 
papers. The long depression period in- 
creased the number. The war has short- 
ened the line because many of the boys 
are entering military service and many 
of the girls doing defense work, but there 
is still a considerable number asking the 
editor: “How can I get started?” 


In many years of meeting and talking to 
such inquirers I have often felt that this 
is one of the hardest tasks an editor 
tackles. So many of those who apply for 
work indicate by their inquiries that they 
are not fitted for newspaper activities. 
They do not have the least conception 
of the work or its requirements. They 
have taken at college a smattering of so- 
called journalism education. A few col- 
leges teach practical reporting and do a 
good job at it but most of them do not 
and should not include it in their cur- 
riculum. 

From this latter school come the appli- 
cants most difficult to handle. They ap- 
proach the editor with a bunch of clip- 
pings of articles written for their school 
publication on a variety of subjects. The 
writing may be pretty good as applied to 
the subjects discussed but these clippings 
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do not present a yardstick by which to 
measure the potentialities of the appli- 
cant. 

Most of these young clipping bearers 
express a desire to become feature writ- 
ers or columnists. They want to see their 
names in by-lines over what they have 
written. Some of the young men think 
they might at once get a job writing 
theatrical or radio criticisms, and the 
young girls often express a wish to cover 
society or other activities of women. No 
one has told them that the newspaper 
staff members successfully doing this sort 
of work have behind them some years of 
experience in other lines of reporting. 
They must learn it when they ask an 
editor for a job. 


Many of these applicants for news- 
paper work are imbued with the idea 
that it is an easy, white-collared job that 
gets them front seats at all public func- 
tions, furnishes them passes to all shows 
and other entertainments, and greatly 
enhances their prestige in their communi- 
ties. If they get a chance to test these fal- 
lacies they soon learn the error of their 
thinking. Others are fascinated with what 
they believe is an exciting daily exist- 
ence for which they will be paid. I hasten 
to assure them that most of this excite- 
ment exists only on the motion picture 
screen. 


It is not easy to point out to many of 
these applicants that their conception of 
the work is false. They, with the confi- 
dence of youth that I always admire, be- 
lieve they can walk right into the edito- 
rial rooms and with little or no practical 
experience do a task that others have 
spent years learning best to perform. 

One does not want to make suggestions 
that might lead to a defeatist attitude in 
the mind of the youth eager to take up 
newspaper work, but it is often difficult 
not to do so when the applicant fails en- 
tirely to grasp the size of the job he or 
she wishes to undertake or the needed 
training that can only come with months 
of hard work. 

A few, of course, always get the idea 
and are willing to follow suggestions. 
They in nearly every case get into news- 
paper work and make good. The others, 
even if they are fortunate enough to get 
a trial, usually fall by the wayside. They 
lack the stuff of which real newspaper 
workers are made. 


Frew of the many who seek work on 
newspapers as members of the editorial 
staff realize that one doesn’t enter through 
the top-story window. Those who get 
what they want always come through 
the front door on the first floor and get 
to the top by a devious and often difficult 
route. 





Plain Dealer. 


to do so at all. 





Tus is the season when countless journalism school graduates 
are seeking to get a start in newspaper work. That they will find 
no “open, sesame” to city rooms, despite the shortage of trained 
newspapermen because of the draft, is indicated by this article 
by W. G. Vorpe, Sunday and Feature Editor of the Cleveland (O.) 


A lot will depend, he indicates, upon the attitude of the job 
seeker; a lot on the experience of an editor with other journalism 
school graduates: much on the attitude of the editor himself re- 
garding journalism schools and their product. Some editors will 
hire only journalism school graduates, others are still reluctant 


Mr. Vorpe has been a member of the P. D. staff since April, 
1901. One day in 1917, the editor met him in the hall and asked 
him to write a report on what he thought might be done to im- 
prove the Sunday paper. On the basis of that report and his 
work as a reporter, telegraph editor and night editor, he was 
made Sunday and Feature Editor, a post he has held ever since. 
He has helped many an aspiring young writer to get started in 
the right manner and has guided their progress. 
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Sometimes young men have been 
shoved in at the top by rich relatives, but 
unless they are willing to forget the influ- 
ence that put them there, roll up their 
sleeves and learn the job from the bottom 
up they fail miserably and are forced to 
step down and let some more humble but 
much more experienced chaps who had 
perseverance but no pull take their place. 

The reader should understand that I 
am referring only to those who want to 
join the editorial staff as permanent 





Charles A. Smith 


Dean of the London bureau of International 
News Service, Mr. Smith has contributed a 
number of interesting articles to The Quill in 
recent years. He began his career with INS 
in 1921 after serving in the London offices of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the 
New York Times. 


Encusx newspapers and magazines 
today feel they are weathering the storms 
and vicissitudes forced upon them by 
almost three years of operating under 
wartime conditions. 

They are not quite certain what the 
future holds for them, for their contin- 
ued existence depends on several factors 
entirely beyond their control, including 
the supply of newsprint and the duration 
of the war. But they do believe they 
have proven to the public and to adver- 
tisers that newspapers can play a major 
part in a democratic country waging total 
war under “austerity” conditions. 

First year and more of World War II 
saw most of the newspapers and a num- 
ber of the magazines reeling beneath 
blows which many thought must put them 
out for the count or leave them feeble. 
Dractic cuts in newsprint supplies, loss of 
staffs into the armed forces, drop in ad- 
vertising revenues as advertisers consid- 
ered their positions—these and other 
wartime problems all injected gloom into 
newspaper management. 


Many smaller papers and obscure 
magazines fell by the wayside, mainly 
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members. There are associated with many 
of the larger newspapers writers who 
from time to time contribute feature arti- 
cles on a variety of themes, some used 
in Sunday issues and some in dailies, but 
they are in the great majority of cases 
written by people who have had either 
practical newspaper experience or have 
expert knowledge of the subjects they 
write about. 

On rare occasions a new and untried 
writer shows up with something so good 
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that the editor won't turn it down. Thus 
the writer gets started and may go ahead 
as a newspaper or magazine contributor 
from time to time. Editors, especially of 
magazines, are constantly looking for new 
talent but the person must have 
ability. 

I have always encouraged such writers 
to carry on with patience and not be dis- 
couraged by a few turn downs. The same 
goes for those who want to write fiction. 

|Concluded on page 12| 


real 


How the British Press 
Has Weathered the War 


By CHARLES A. SMITH 


because they were not important enough 
to get the authorities to continue to grant 
them controlled newsprint supplies. The 
larger papers and the big magazines 
tackled the situation vigorously and cou- 
rageously. Drastic overhauls were made 


in equipment, production, and sales. 
New methods of publication, smaller- 
sized newspapers, narrower column 


widths, lighter weight paper, even syn- 
thetic inks all played their part in help- 
ing meet the situation. 

In large measure, they had the willing 
cooperation of the public, which con- 
founded the Jeremiahs by refusing to 
accept an entirely radio diet and contin- 
ued to clamor for newspapers. But what 
contributed most to putting the news- 
papers and magazines on a sound footing 
was the manner in which advertisers, 
with long memories of what happened in 
England and the United States in World 
War I, began to demand that their names 
be kept before the public. 

Manufacturers of even luxury goods, 
with no prospect of turning out anything 
for civilian consumption during the entire 
war, decided they must keep their brand 
names before the public if they were to 
continue in business after the war. 

Today the English newspapers and lux- 
ury magazines are crowded with ads of 
well-known firms, advantageously calling 
attention to goods which the public can- 
not buy. “Regret” ads, in which the man- 
ufacturer asks the forbearance of the 
public until the war ends and promises 
the same high quality after the war, are 
common. At a time when the writer was 
unable to buy a cigarette at any cigar 
store over an area of ten blocks, the 
papers were filled with ads calling atten- 
tion to well-known brands. 


EXPERIENCE of most advertisers has 
shown it is good policy to appropriate 
almost as much as in peacetime to adver- 
tise their goods, even when they have 
for the moment nothing to sell to the 
public. 

This policy hasn’t stopped at newspaper 


and magazine advertising. The billboards 
continue to shout so-and-so’s_ soup, 
whisky, automobiles or furniture at the 
public. Heinz’ famed 57 varieties, adver- 
tised against a mouth-watering back- 
ground of unobtainable fruits and salads, 
fish and game, continue to appear on 
hundreds of billboards. Guinness beer 
isn’t very plentiful, but the newspapers 
and billboards continue to proclaim that 
“Guinness is good for you.” 

Sleek automobiles, including those of 
American make, still are depicted in auto- 
mobile ads in the newspapers and maga- 
zines and on the billboards. Auto com- 
panies assure the public that their cars 
will continue to be among the world’s 
finest and best as soon as civilian 
duction commences after the war. 


pro- 


Ir is the opinion of those competent to 
judge that the newspapers will emerge 
from this war probably 
ever. Their circulations are at satura- 
tion point, and cannot go higher because 
of newsprint restrictions; their advertis 
ing rates have been 
again and still they 
umns of advertising. 

Vigorous editorial policies and praise- 
worthy presentation of even bad 
has helped them to retain readers, and 
it is a striking commentary that one big 
national daily has become probably the 
most attractive and widely read news- 
paper in London because it has vigor- 
ously led the government in many war- 
time reforms. 

Position of the magazines, particularly 
the luxury-class magazine which formerly 
depended on women’s advertising and in- 
terest, is slightly different. There’s a fight 
on between those who think such luxury 
magazine should be suppressed until after 
the war, that they serve no useful pur- 
pose in a country waging war 
“austerity” conditions. 

But at the moment, at least, most of 
these magazines are making more money 
than ever before and paying huge sums 
in excess profit’s duty. 


stronger than 


increased again and 


have to refuse col- 


news 


under 
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I; is an old city room truism that every 
newspaperman wants to write a book. 
Some are satisfied simply with between- 
editions dreams of fame, wealth and a 
special seat at the Stork Club. Others ac- 
tually settle down to the business of 
knocking out the first chapter or two, 
and then stall, putting the Ms. aside for 
a few days—a few days which suddenly 
turn into a few weeks, a few months, a 
few years, a lifetime. 

Invariably the authors of these unfin- 
ished masterpieces come out of their cor- 
ners slugging; they hit hard for the first 
25 or 30 pages, and from the balcony seats 
it looks as though they'll go the full round. 
But along about the third chapter (where 
the plot begins to thicken), the winded 
author begins to wobble and wheeze, and 
after limping into the fourth chapter, stab- 
bing helplessly at his theme, pawing, 
clinching, staggering, he finally slumps 
heavily and gratefully to the resin. 

The newspaperman who turns to fiction 
writing has so many obvious advantages 
over the writer who has never had city 
room training that the distressing mor- 
tality rate of the newspaperman’s novel 
may seem puzzling at first. I believe the 
chief reason why so many reporters fail 
to qualify as book writers is that the 
newspaperman, considering himself al- 
ready an experienced writer, plunges 
right into the most difficult writing proj- 
ect he could possibly tackle—a novel. 

The non-newspaper fiction writer, more 
modest, usually begins by working at 
short stories (short sketches, really, for 
the more exacting technique of the story 
generally comes later), and he learns 
what he can about characterization, dia- 
logue, structure—all the specialized prob- 
lems of fiction. 

The newspaperman, on the other hand, 
charges right past the apprentice work 
and slugs his first page of copy, “Chapter 
One.” By Chapter Four he probably has 
found out that there is more to the writ- 
ing of fiction than he had _ thought. 
Chances are he'll never get to Chapter 
Five, and chances also are he'll never 
know why. 


Tue reporter-novelist has actually seen 
the things he writes about, and he is likely 
to look down on the non-newspaper writer 
who has never covered a murder, never 
interviewed the champion pigeon breeder 
of Kansas, never sat on the edge of the 
Mayor’s desk and swapped dirty jokes be- 
fore council meeting. 

But, as every fiction writer knows, it is 
one thing to cover a county courthouse for 
ten years, to know every brick and grafter 
in it, and it is quite another thing to dis- 
till the essence of that experience into a 
straight, meaningful story about recog- 
nizable characters. 

The non-newspaper writer may not call 
the local coroner by his first name, but 
when it comes to creating a fictional char- 
acter, he may invent a much more cred- 
ible coroner than the less imaginative re- 
porter. 

The reporter who has both the news- 
paperman’s experience and the fiction 
writer’s imaginative power is, of course, 
a couple of laps ahead of the non-news- 


Based on Firsthand Experience, This 





Why Newspapermen Fail 
When They Try Fiction 


By JOHN D. WEAVER 


paper writer. But the reporter who has 
no understanding of the difference be- 
tween fiction and journalism will never 
write good fiction. Such a reporter gen- 
erally regards fiction as a cinch form of 
writing (no facts to check, no names to 
verify), and he will boast that his stories 
are all true (“just changed the names 
around, that’s all’). 

Such writing may pass as fine reporting, 
but it is not fiction writing, and the re- 
porter whose definition of “truth” in writ- 
ing is limited to the commonplace, ob- 
servable facts of the life around him will 
never write much of a book (if, indeed, 
he ever writes a book at all). 


Every writer, of course, draws from 
his own experience, and writing which 
isn’t rooted in the rich soil of everyday 
living is likely to be orchidaceous. But 
the stories the newspapers print, and the 
stories the novelist tells are obviously not 
the same, and the difference lies in the 
imaginative powers of the novelist. 

In a newspaper story, John P. Jones, 
23-year-old mechanic of 1415 Elm Street, 
kills Susie Smith, 21-year-old manicurist 
of 1628% First Street, because of Miss 
Smith’s refusal to marry him. That, for 


a reporter, is the story, and he may em- 
boider it with a description of the murder 
scene, with stirring quotes from the prose- 
cutor’s office, with a moving interview 
with the killer. But the reporter’s story 
doesn’t go beyond what outwardly hap- 
pened. 

The novelist, on the contrary, uses the 
rather drab happening simply as a spring- 
board to dive into the dark pool of the 
killer’s mind. He explores the man’s fam- 
ily background, his schooling, his environ- 
ment, what his fellow-workers at the gar- 
age thought of him. He gathers all of the 
significant fragments from the broken 
tablet of John P. Jones’s mind, and then, 
working with the meticulousness of a 
mender of rare vases, he fits the jagged 
pieces into a striking pattern—a pattern 
which makes it inevitable that from the 
day the family doctor slapped life into the 
wiggling body of John P. Jones, the baby 
was destined to grow up to cut the throat 
of Susie Smith. 

The reporter, then, tells what happened, 
the novelist tells why it happened. The 
newspaper story simply records the out- 
ward aspects of the wild and wonderful 
and wacky phenomena of human be- 
havior. There is no attempt to explain 








Some newspapermen dream of writing novels—others dream 
and then do. What happens to the splendidly equipped city 
room men and women who aspire to fiction writing, in their spare 
time or as a future career, but somehow never achieve anything 
along those lines? 

John D. Weaver supplies the probable reasons and answers 
in the accompanying article, written at The Quill’s request, and 
shares his experiences with other newspaper people. 

Author of the recently published “Wind Before Rain” (Mac- 
millan), the story of an isolated community in the Blue Ridge hills 
of the great Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, Mr. Weaver is also 
co-winner of the Atlantic Monthly’s contest for the best short 
story by writers in their twenties. He has had stories and articles 
published in Esquire, the American Mercury and Collier's. 

Born in Washington, D. C., he attended Randolph Macon 
Academy. was graduated from William and Mary College in 
1932, and received his M.A. from George Washington University. 
He then went to work for the N.R.A. When that was abolished, 
he became a member of the Kansas City Star staff. He was there 
for five years as reporter, feature writer, literary critic, inter- 
viewer and copy reader. In the fall of 1940 he left the Star to go 
to Los Angeles to devote his time to fiction. He and Mrs. Weaver, 
the former Harriett Sherwood, still live there, devoting all their 
time to writing. 
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(beyond such superficial explanation as 
“he had been despondent over failing 
health...” or “he'd been drinking 
heavily on the night of the crime .. .”), 
and, more important, no attempt to fit 
all the details into a clear, coherent pic- 
ture. 

The novelist has to know why the sui- 
cide was so despondent over his health, 
why the criminal was drinking so heavily. 
The reporter deals simply with human ac- 
tions, the novelist with the more intri- 
cate and fascinating problem of human 
motives. 


I DON’T mean to discourage newspaper- 
men from writing novels. Most of our 
best novelists have been newspapermen 
(Dreiser, Lewis, Hemingway), but a man 
may be a first-rate reporter without ever 
being able to write an acceptable short 
story or novel. The two crafts call for 
different skills, and the newspaperman 
who hasn’t the special abilities of a fiction 
writer (and the patience to develop his 
abilities) would do well to concentrate 
his energies on his own profession and 
leave novel-writing to Steinbeck. 

A few years of newspaper work cer- 
tainly offer excellent training for any 
writer—novelist, playwright or poet. 
And after a few years in a city room the 
individual should be able to evaluate his 
particular writing talents and judge what 
specialty he should follow. The sooner 
he comes to know his abilities and his lim- 
itations the sooner he'll be able to de- 
velop his powers without wasting energy 
flopping around first in one field, then in 
another. 

If he knows he’s a good feature man 
and a stinking dialogue writer, he ought 
to burn the Mss. of his half-finished plays 
and devote all of his energies to rustling 
up lively articles for the Sunday maga- 
zine section, with the nation’s top maga- 
zines as his eventual goal. 

In my own case (and my experience 
may be of some help to reporters with 
extracurricular writing ambitions) I spent 
five years in the city room of a large 
Middle Western paper. I broke in on 
the market desk, switched to the Sun- 
day desk as a feature writer, then moved 
over to the city desk as reporter and inter- 
viewer, and finally landed on the copy 
desk. In each case I applied for a trans- 
fer as soon as my work began to seem 
mechanical to me, when there were no 
longer enough new problems every day to 
make the daily routine stimulating and 
exciting. 

Meanwhile, I’d begun to write fiction in 
my spare time. There was no scarcity of 
new problems in that craft, I discovered. 
After I'd sold a couple of short stories (I 
wrote 15 before I sold the first one, wrote 
for nearly a year before I sold the second) 
I began to think again about that novel 
I'd always planned to write someday. 

It was to be a story about my old neigh- 
bors in the hills of Virginia’s Shenandoah 
Valley, where I'd gown up. A vague out- 
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Author Suggests Significant Reasons 


line had been kicking around in the back 
of my mind for six years, and, finally, 
after four years on the paper, my wife 
said she thought it was time I wrote the 
book. We decided to save up enough 
money to live on for six months, and then, 
on a leave of absence from the paper, 
we'd go quietly away and have our book. 


We went to Los Angeles a year later, 
found a small, quiet apartment with big 
corner windows where the sun flooded in 
every morning when I worked, and there 
was a long private sundeck where I could 
stretch out and relax in the afternoon. 
This, I knew, was the life I wanted for 
myself and my wife (Harriett had her 
typewriter, too, although she gave up her 
own writing plans to help me with the 
book), and so at the end of five months I 
mailed my resignation to the managing 
editor. 

We hadn’t sold a line of fiction, although 
I'd written six or eight stories along with 
the first half of the novel, but we both 
wanted to keep to our working schedule 
and the way of life we’d hit on in Cali- 
fornia, and so with a crazy sort of confi- 
dence which makes us shudder when we 
look back on it, we stretched our six- 
month budget out to seven months, eight, 
nine, and, finally, ten. Ten months with 
out a single sale. 

Our friends spoke bluntly of jobs at the 
aircraft factories, of openings on nearby 
newspapers. They said we’d starve in the 
streets. But we both knew our writing 
was getting better, and we knew that 
when it got good enough to be published 
it would be published. After ten months 
we hit—first a check from Collier’s, then 
an Atlantic Monthly prize check. Mac- 
millan accepted the novel, the American 
Mercury and Esquire both bought short 
stories. 

We opened a bank account and kept 
right on living on exactly the same 
budget. We spent two months revising 
the novel after Macmillan accepted it— 
two months with no chance of income. 
Then there were a couple of months of 
drouth when we got back to writing short 
stories again. The budget began to sag— 
and again our friends hinted at the high 
pay in the aircraft factories. But we held 
to our working schedule, and for five 
months neither Harriett nor I filled out a 
deposit slip. Then, as we'd hoped for so 
long we might do someday, we sold a short 
story to the Saturday Evening Post. 


Many old newspaper friends have told 
us in recent weeks how “lucky” we’ve 
been; we smile and nod and say, “Yes, 
very lucky.” But we haven't forgotten 
those ten months—every one of them had 
300 days and 600 nights. 

We haven't forgotten how it feels to 
watch that postman slouch on past our 
house every day, six days a week, 24 days 
a month, 240 days in ten months—and 
every time he passed by it was a fresh 
disappointment to add to our accumula- 





John D. Weaver 


tion of worry, doubt and, at times, despair. 
Yes, we've been very lucky. 

When newspaper friends tell us they 
are thinking about making a break for it, 
the way Harriett and I did, we always tell 
them to be absolutely certain first that 
they have a book to write 
not a brilliant first chapter. 


a whole book, 


Then we ask them if they’re absolutely 
certain they want to do this particular 
writing job more than anything else in the 
world. Are they willing to give up the 
little luxuries and the little comforts for 
the great luxury of doing their own work 
in their own way and the great comfort 
of watching it develop into something that 
is so deeply, intimately their own they 
feel it warm and hollow in their stomachs? 


THEN. too, we ask their wives if they 
will give up beauty parlors, learn to make 
round steak taste like sirloin, share the 
loneliness of a writer’s work, share the 
periods of doubt the 
fears, disappointments, uncertainties. Is 
she willing to build her entire life around 
her husband’s work, even down to the 
most trivial detail—muffling the phone, 
for instance, at certain hours of the day? 

Finally, as our last warning of what the 
life will be like, we tell about a certain 
editor who, early in our 10-month drouth, 
took an interest in one of our stories. 
When he’d kept it two months, we began 
to spend the check. The third month we 
filled out a deposit slip. Then the fourth 
month went by, the fifth and—incredibly 
—the sixth. 


and depression, 


One morning the story came _ back. 
Without a word of comment. That was 
one day we didn’t try to write. We 


sprawled on our sundeck, shading our 
eyes, staring at the dark, distant hills. We 
were both trying not to remember what a 
pay envelope looks like. 

Next day we were back on our writing 
schedule. 
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The United Press listening post at Valhalla, 
N. Y. At the panel is Robert F. Mead, chief 
radio engineer of UP’s technical staff, 
designer and manager of the station. 


Orn of the certain, lasting changes in 
news-gathering practices to evolve from 
the war will be an increased reliance by 
press associations and the larger news- 
papers on radio listening posts in handling 
foreign news. 

First to recognize the value of this new 
communications channel and by far its 
largest user is the United Press which 
opened this new field of news collection 
and transmission more than eight years 
ago in an experimental station located in 
a farm house near Valhalla, N. Y. 

A closely guarded trade secret until 
recent months, that first non-commercial 
radio listening post has been expanded 
into the world’s largest system of radio 
news monitoring stations. 

Now, with one-third of the world’s 
frontiers closed to American correspond- 
dents as a result of war, and with peace- 
time communications severely crippled, 
other press associations, the radio chains 
and several of the larger individual news- 
papers have turned to radio monitoring 
stations as a source of otherwise inacces- 
sible information. 

That these stations will continue to be 
used extensively and will in fact be en- 
larged and expanded after the war is 
assured by their record of performance 
—speedy transmission, outstanding beats 
and their ability to circumvent failures of 
other transmission facilities. 

A natural corollary of this new news- 
gathering technique will be the opening 
of new fields of activity for young jour- 
nalists, particularly those with a flair for 
technical knowledge of radio receiving 
and recording processes and those with a 
knack for languages. 


GrowtTH of the United Press system 
of listening posts provides a key to the 
future of this new phase of journalistic 
endeavor. 








Press’ Listening Posts C 


Daily, around the clock, a 
staff of nearly 100 highly 
skilled technicians and trans- 
lators are on duty at five pow- 
erful listening posts and six 
supplemental receiving  sta- 
tions, auditing and recording 
hundreds of official news and 
propaganda broadcasts from 
both enemy and United Na- 
tions sources. 

Of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of words to which its 
stations listen, United Press 
records an estimated 70,000 
words daily for the informa- 
tion of its editorial staffs, for 
checking purposes and for in- 
corporation into the general 
report. 

Actually, only a portion of 
the great quantity of news and 
purported news broadcast by 
foreign sources is used by the 
United Press. Obvious prop- 
aganda is eliminated, and re- 
ports of enemy origin are 
clearly indicated by this par- 
enthetical note preceding all 
such stories used: 


“The following was not 
filed by a United Press 
correspondent, but is an 
enemy government broad- 
cast recorded outside en- 
emy territory.” 


Thus there is being evolved 
a new measure of news values 
requiring expert knowledge of propa- 
ganda techniques and the ability properly 
to evaluate purported news dispatches 
from sources over which the editor exer- 
cises no control. This requires specialized 
training and an unusually thorough 
familiarity with the relationship of such 
dispatches to world events. Such abilities, 
while of exceptional value now, will be 
of lasting value to reporters, foreign cor- 
respondents and editors alike and will un- 
doubtedly be called upon frequently even 
after the end of the war curtails the pres- 
ent flood of propaganda broadcasts. 


Berore the United States became ac- 
tively engaged in the war, United Press 
was handling a considerable volume of its 
dispatches from its own correspondents 
and bureaus in Berlin, Rome, Zurich and 
other continental points through its listen- 
ing posts. Regular sending periods were 
leased over powerful short wave stations 
on the continent. These were kept con- 
stantly tuned in on listening post equip- 
ment. Regular code broadcasts of dis- 
patches were recorded and speeded to cen- 
tral bureaus for transmission over regular 
news circuits. These regularly scheduled 
broadcasts were supplemented with spe- 
cial flashes on big, fast-breaking stories. 

The German and Italian declarations of 





Shown here is a portion of UP’s San Francisco listening post. Seated is D. 


station, and, standing, United Press staffmen George Mc 
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war and the resultant internment of American 
correspondents ended that method of operation 
and imposed a painstaking task of listening to 
thousands of words of official newscasts emanat- 
ing from German, Italian and Japanese short 
wave stations. But the ceaseless vigil and the 
careful job of weeding out the valueless matter 





One of the little heralded but significant 
years has been the installation of listening 
gathering organizations to cross both frien 
in on enemy broadcasts and those of our ¢ 
of news dispatches from all corners of the w 

The origin, operation and some of the a 
are described in the accompanying article. 
his present post as promotion manager for 
journalistic irails. Born in Denver, he sec: 
University of Nebraska School of Jour yeas 
perience on the Lincoln (Neb.) Journal. eylar 
desk man and makeup editor combined §n t 
the U.P. at Lincoln in 1929, serving since | 
apolis, Chicago and New York. He spenta 
partment, a year of it in charge of the night: 
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; Capture News of World 





Seated is D. Reginald Tibbetts, noted electronics engineer who operates the 
mn George McCadden, Leicester Wagner and Ralph Salazar. 


ALTER RUNDLE 


an has repeatedly proved its worth by providing im- 
on portant beats on tremendous stories. 

to An outstanding recent example was provided 
t- by the bombing of Tokyo. United Press main- 
ort tains, near San Francisco, a powerful west coast 
he listening post. On April 18, a routine check was 
er being made of a regularly scheduled Tokyo news- 





significant journalistic developments of recent 
f listening posts which have enabled the news- 
both friendly and forbidden frontiers: to listen 
se of our allies; also to speed the transmission 
rs of the war-ridden world. 

1e of the achievements of these listening posts 
ng article. Walter Rundle, the author, came to 
anager for the United Press by way of varied 
er, he gec2ived his journalistic training at the 
f Journflism. He gained his first practical ex- 
rnal, eglarged by doubling in brass as reporter, 
ibined yn the McCook (Neb.) Gazette. He joined 
ing since in Kansas City, Des Moines, Minne- 
He spent a year and a half in the U.P. radio de- 
f the night radio desk in New York. 
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cast. The announcer described 
the beauty of peaceful Tokyo 
in the spring and boasted of 
the Japanese capital’s security 
against attack. Soft music fol- 
lowed. The listening post staff 
was familiar with this Japa- 
nese propaganda routine. 
Then, suddenly the 


music 
stopped. The Japanese an- 
nouncer’s voice cut in excit- 


edly to say: 

“We interrupt this program 
to report the bombing of Tokyo 
by enemy planes.” 

Recording equipment was 
cut in the moment the music 
was interrupted. The flash 
was transmitted over U. P.’s 
entire leased wire system 
within 30 seconds. The listen- 
ing post staff stayed tuned to 
the Tokyo newscast through- 
out the dramatic report and 
produced a 20-minute beat on 
the news Americans had been 
waiting months to hear. 


In addition to providing a 
channel for obtaining news 
from inside enemy nations, the 
listening posts record impor- 
tant official news broadcasts 
from friendly and neutral cap- 
itals, frequently before resi- 
dent correspondents in those 
capitals can deliver the same 
information to New York by 
regular commercial channels. The latter 
now operate with considerable delay due 
to censorship and other wartime regula- 
tions. Then, too, such headline-making 
events as a speech by Prime Minister 
Churchill, by Hitler or Mussolini are reg- 
ularly covered by the listening posts. 
Three key stations function as the nerve 
centers of the 
toring 


United Press radio moni- 
network. The oldest of these, 
located at Valhalla, is equipped to pick 
up and record both code and voice broad- 
casts and receives, on its battery of three 
Hellschreibers, the wireless teleprinter 
of Stefani, D-N-B and Tass. It monitors 
a schedule of 300 foreign broadcasts daily. 
Most of these originate in Continental 
Europe, but frequently atmospheric con- 
ditions make it possible to hear Tokyo 
from Valhalla. 

The San Francisco listening post audits 
and records both code and voice broad- 
casts and is the principal point for recep- 
tion from Japan and other Far Eastern 
points. 

The third of the key stations is located 
at Barnet, England, near London, and is 
equipped to handle Hellschreiber recep- 
tions, standard, short and medium wave 
broadcasts from throughout continental 
Europe. Of these the most important, as 
a source of news of events within enemy 


1] 





Walter Rundle 


Who tells the story of the United Press’ listen 
ing posts and their important place 
in modern journalism 


and enemy-occupied territory, are the 
medium wave broadcasts which are in 
tended primarily for internal consump 
tion in the country of origin. The Barnet 
listening post, incidentally, is able to re 
ceive and record by Hellschreiber the 
same D-N-B news report which, before 
the United States entered the war, was 
delivered to the Berlin Unter den Linden 
offices of United Press. 

In addition to these three principal sta 
tions, U. P.’s listening post at 
Chile, regularly receives and 
voice and code signals from the Far East 
and its Buenos Aires listening post is sim- 
ilarly equipped to handle regular trans 
missions from Europe. 

Other receiving stations are operated 
by United Press at Lima, Rio de Janeiro, 
Guayaquil, Bogota and Caracas. Each is 
staffed to monitor foreign broadcasts and 
each backstops the larger listening posts 


Santiago, 


records 


THe vagaries of atmospheric conditions 
often produce quirks of reception that 
make one of the smaller listening posts 
for a time the most vital unit of the sys 
tem. Such was the case during the early 
stages of the Japanese invasion of the 
Philippines. From its own one and one- 
half kilowatt Manila, 
United Press was relaying world news to 
clients in Chunking, Singapore and else 
where in the Far East. 

The Santiago listening post suddenly 
began hearing these broadcasts for about 
two hours daily. United Press Manila 
Bureau Manager Frank Hewlett was in 
formed of this and began filing his broad- 
casts during that period with news of 
developments in the Philippines. Hew- 
lett’s stories were recorded at Santiago 
and relayed to New York, frequently 
hours ahead of the same dispatches filed 
over commercial routes. By keeping this 
transmission arrangement secret, the 
United Press was able to score repeated 


transmitter in 
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beats on news of the Philippines from 
early December until the fall of Manila 
silenced the U. P. transmitter. 

Direction of U. P.’s widespread listen- 
ing post setup is in the hands of Harry 
Flory, European News Manager for the 
news-gathering organization. From his 
New York headquarters Flory correlates 
the monitoring programs of the entire 
system. If the Valhalla listening post is 
-unable to receive scheduled broadcasts of 
importance, Flory notifies all other re- 
ceiving centers of the time and frequency 
of the newscast sought and advises all 
to attempt to hear it. Usually one or more 
of them are able to corner the tempera- 
mental ether waves. 

The original listening post at Valhalla, 
with its maze of dials, wires, headphones 


and walls banked with 18-tube receivers, 
was designed and built by Robert Mead, 
chief radio engineer of U. P.’s technical 
staff and manager of the station. 

Mead has found it necessary to develop 
new equipment constantly to meet the 
changing requirements of a war that has 
spread around the entire globe. Recently 
a complex system of directional antenna 
was installed. Spreading like a giant 
spider’s web over 10 acres of fields, the 
various antenna—each designed for max- 
imum pickup from a given direction— 
thread through a central switchboard. 
When reception fails over one, receiving 
equipment can be instantly cut over to 
any one of a score of other antenna, with 
the result that the Valhalla listening post 
is able to overcome most natural or man- 
made interference. 


Getting a Start— 


[Concluded from page 7) 


Many who think they can write fiction 
will fail, but a small percentage make 
good and earn a reputation as well as 
money. 


Orren I urge the applicant who really 
seems anxious to take up newspaper 
work to seek employment on a small- 
town paper. Many are not anxious to do 
this and that is their first big mistake. In 
every large city most of the editorial 
executives had small-town experience. 
On the newspaper with which I am con- 
nected nearly all of these executives came 
to the big city with small-town paper 
experience. One gets through experience 
on the small-town paper practical knowl- 
edge that can’t be obtained on the city 
newspaper alone. For one learns there 
not only the making of a newspaper, but 
what people read, how they react and 
what makes them like or dislike their 
newspaper which today is a vital part of 
life in every home. 

The financial returns to the newspaper 
reporter (and all real newspaper people 
are reporters no matter what sort of an 
editorial niche they fill) are far better 
today than they were when I started over 
40 years ago. Under the existing scale of 
wages an office boy on a large city paper 
gets three times what I received when I 
started in the small town, and a cub re- 
porter with little experience gets today 
on a city newspaper wages almost equal 
to the weekly stipend paid the star re- 
porter when I came to Cleveland with 
four years of small-town experience be- 
hind me. 

But the very conditions that make for 
a better standard of living for the young 
reporter put up in the editorial offices of 
the large city papers higher hurdles for 
the applicant to leap. The editor of a 
metropolitan newspaper can’t afford to 
experiment with inexperienced help as 
he formerly could. Therefore, when look- 
ing for new reporters or copy readers he 
must seek those who can come with some 
experience, young men and women who 


will be able to earn higher than the mini- 
mum salary from the start. 

With certain guarantees of severance 
pay, the right to fire incapable people 
made harder, the hours of work shortened 
in a shorter week, and more job security 
guaranteed, the editors whose duty it is 
to build up their staffs must of necessity 
take fewer chances. 


Tue world war in which we are now 
engaged is opening more opportunities 
for young people who seek newspaper 
positions, but it likewise throws up more 
barricades. The young men who might 
become good editorial timber to fill the 
places of men who are daily leaving their 
jobs to do military service also may soon 
be called to the colors. 

If they are not called for service or are 
unable by some handicap, physical or 
economic, to get into some branch of mili- 
tary activities they can only be consid- 
ered as temporary employes because the 
government has decreed that ail returned 
employes must be given places on the staff 
if they return and asks for them. Of 
course a small percentage of these tem- 
porary workers will be retained but many 
will find themselves out of a newspaper 
job when the war ends. 

Because of the ever-increasing raid on 
editorial departments of all newspapers, 
places will be open for newcomers but 
the editors will give preference to the 
men not eligible to military duty, filling 
in only where necessary with young and 
inexperienced men. For the same rea- 
son, more girls may find the doors open 
for them on editorial staffs though there 
are certain definite handicaps which are 
hard for young women to overcome, es- 
pecially on a morning newspaper where 
much of the work has to be done at night. 


For the young person desiring to get 
a start in the newspaper business (or in 
any sort of work for that matter) there 
are a few fundamentals to be considered, 


fundamentals that can never be destroyed 
by screw-ball theorists. 

These are hard work, brains, ambition 
and loyalty. War and science have devel- 
oped many substitutes, but none for the 
four above mentioned. Social security 
legislation which is highly beneficial in 
some instances does not work so satis- 
factorily in others. It has a tendency to 
curb ambition, weaken loyalty, destroy 
initiative and produce a higher degree of 
laziness. 

Once men and women wanted to get 
ahead; lay aside money for the rainy day; 
were willing to labor hard to accomplish 
this. They loved their job and took pride 
in doing it better than the other fellow. 
And they were intensely loyal to their 
employer as long as he treated them well. 
All this is rapidly going out of the win- 
dow and, I am sorry to say, this applies to 
many newspaper workers. 

To the young people who are asking 
“how can I get started?” I would like to 
say that there will continue to be news- 
papers and there will be jobs on these 
newspapers for many young people. Some 
of them will stick to the editorial posi- 
tions they get by the use of their brains, 
hard work, and a desire to improve their 
position in life. Such young men and 
women will probably do a better job than 
we of the present generation of editors. 
At least we hope so. 





ACCORDING TO— 





“T have enjoyed reading THe QumLL 
since my initiation into Sigma Delta 
Chi, Oregon State chavter in 1937. I 
especially enjoy reading ‘At Dead- 
line’ and the stories concerning mili- 
tary training, the war and the press.” 
—Rosert A. Hotiey, News Editor, 
Gresham (Ore.) Outlook. 


* 


“I am writing to protest the editorial 
policy of THe QurmLL, a policy which 
permits the presentation of relatively 
unimportant ideas while facts of un- 
equalled importance to journalists 
await discussion. In short, THe QuILL 
is fiddlin’ while Rome burns.”—Joun 
A. Grirrin, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 


* 


“I made free use of many of the 
fine articles which have appeared in 
Tue Quit (always giving credit, of 
course) in my book manuscript. In- 
deed, the chapter on the student news- 
paper’s role in the public relations 
program (and suggested readings 
concerning it) leans heavily on THE 
QuiL.”—StTewart Harra, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., author 
of “Public Relations for Higher Edu- 
cation.” 
* 


“THE QUILL is doing an exceptionally 
fine job in picturing the vital develop- 
ments all along the news fronts.”— 
James Turner, Orlando, Fla. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Munsey Mags 


Onz of the oldest and most formid- 
able names in the pulp magazine field is 
that of Munsey. Although Frank A. 
Munsey has gone to his reward, this group 
of pulps continues as a standout in the 
field under the editorial direction of 
Harry Gray. 

A Californian, whose background is al- 
most entirely newspaper, Gray does not 
coincide with the description of the typi- 
cal pulp magazine editor. Ideas which 
jelled during his years with the various 
Hearst newspapers from coast to coast are 
finding expression in his magazine poli- 
cies. Gray left the Hearst papers, after 
holding numerous desk posts and for 
a time having been in charge of Univer- 
sal News Service in Chicago, in 1935, to 
become an assistant to Fulton Oursler, 
then editor of Liberty. 

Under present conditions, editors can- 
not stand pat on formula magazines which 
have been successful in past years, Gray 
declares. The change in this country in- 
cludes perceptible as well as impercepti- 
ble transformations. The editor, even of 
a pulp house, must be alive to these 
changes. 


Gray's attitude towards each member 
of the Munsey group of magazines is that 
every pulp must stand on its own two 
feet. If it no longer justifies its existence, 
it will be stopped. If other fields appear 
to hold promise, Munsey will start a mag- 
azine there. 

“I believe a magazine should have a 
wide and varied appeal. It should give 
variety though it may emphasize one 
type of variety or story. An editor who 
limits himself to one appeal has a hard 
fight to hold circulation, though he may 
temporarily gain it. 

“In these dramatic days, I am not al 
together in agreement with the theory 
that readers are seeking escape. They 
may like escape in literature but they 
look for something more vital in their 
magazines. 

“I also believe that any publication to 
win a lasting hold on the American peo- 
ple must stand for something of social 
significance. 

“In the adventure field, fact adventure 
stories, dramatized, have a strong sales 
appeal, as have the fiction adventure 
stories which deal with the current scene. 

“In the romance field, I believe stories 
should have a lift, though a few years ago 
the tragic was in vogue. The trend in ro- 
mance now is towards stories which em- 
body hope, self-advancement, faith, and 
justification, and belief in others. 

“Iconoclastic treatments are out. We 
need conviction of future happiness. 
Escape now is found in true optimism.” 
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Gray emphasizes that good fiction re- 
flects in circulation figures. Good stories 
mean newsstand sales. 


Tue Munsey magazines are as follows: 
Argosy, an old stand-by in the adven- 
ture field. Published weekly and is the 
largest single buyer of manuscripts in 
this publishing house. Thoroughly mas- 
culine in its appeal and story slant. 

Railroad Magazine, the only general 
newsstand magazine confined to the rails. 
The Bible of the railroad admirers and 
addicts, as well those in the industry. 
Edited by Freeman Hubbard. Buys both 
fact and fiction, almost anything of inter- 
est and significance in the railroad world, 
past, present, or future. 

All-Story Love and Love Novel of 
Month, former semi-monthly and latter 
bi-monthly. Both love magazines are 
edited by Amita Fairgrieve. Buys good 
clean romance yarns of all lengths. 

Love Revelations and Confession Novel 
of Month. Marion Shear holds the reins 
on these confession magazines, one a 
monthly and the other bi-monthly. First 
person love problem stories. Must be 
dramatic and forceful. 

Detective Fiction Weekly and Double 
Detective Magazine. The weekly is an 
old-timer of the newsstands and has been 
a consistent leader with whodunit fans. 
Paul Johnston edits both and buys all 
lengths and types. 

Fantastic Novels and Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries. This pair of bi-monthlies is 
edited by Mary Gnaedinger. Suggest 
that a copy be purchased and studied be- 
fore any mss. are submitted. 

Munsey has been experimenting with 
several types of magazines in the western 
field but to date none of them has won 
its spurs as a permanent member of the 
Munsey group. 

Address for all Munsey magazines is 
280 Broadway, New York City. 

Checks are payable on acceptance to 
established writers and on publication to 
the newcomers in the pulp field. 





Books and Authors 


Alexander Werth, Moscow correspond- 
ent for the London Sunday Times and 
Reuter’s since the outbreak of the Russo- 
German war, is the author of “Moscow 
War Diary,” forthcoming book to be pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf. 


* 


Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, who is at work 
on a biography of Henry W. Grady to be 
published when reedy by Alfred A. 
Knopf, is anxious io examine all pos- 
sible Grady documents—letters, articles 
by and about him, and so forth. Anyone 
having any such material is requested to 
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forward it to Dr. Nixon at Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia, where he is Professor of 
Journalism. Originals of all letters and 
other valuable documents will be handled 
with the greatest care and will be re- 
turned promptly. 


The DePauw chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
publishes the Voice of Etaoin, an attrac 
tive, newsy three-column, six-page paper 
containing news of the chapter, alumni 
and the fraternity as a whole. 

* 


Robert Richards, 26-year-old Memphis 
newspaperman, is the author of “I Can 
Lick Seven,” a novel with post-Civil War 
setting, published July 8 by Little, Brown 
& Co. as an Atlantic Monthly Press book. 
Mr. Richards previously has had two short 
stories published in the Atlantic Monthly. 


* 


Joseph Henry Jackson, book editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, is to receive 
the Commonwealth Club of California's 
Gold Medal in general literature for his 
recent book, “Anybody’s Gold: The Story 
of California’s Mining Towns,” published 
by Appleton-Century. 

* 


James B. Reston, Washington corre 
spondent of the New York Times, is the 
author of “Prelude to Victory,” study of 
America’s war efforts and attitudes, pub 
lished by Knopf. 





Contests 
William Morrow and Company announces 
the Sooner Book Award—a prize of $1,000.00 


($500.00 as an outright prize, $500.00 as ad 
vance against royalties) for the best book 
length manuscript submitted by any writer or 
student who is attending or has attended one 
or more classes in the short course in Pro 
fessional Writing at the University of Okla 
homa or who has successfully completed one 
or more of the courses in Professional Writ 
ing offered by the University of Oklahoma, 
either in residence or by correspondence, prior 
to Feb. 1, 1943, the closing date of the contest 
The scope of the contest is broad and manu 
scripts may be of any type—light fiction, 
serious fiction, non-fiction, juvenile—but not 
poems, plays or translations. They may be 
“first’’ books, or books by seasoned writers 
For complete details write to William Morrow 
& Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
mn. Es 


. 


Collier’s Weekly and Farrar & Rinehart, Inc 
announce the third Mary Roberts Rinehart 
mystery novel prize contest. Anyone is eligi 
ble to compete, established novelists as well 
as newcomers, provided he shall not have pub 
lished a mystery novel before. The prize is 
$2,000 in cash. Of this sum, $1,000 is an op 
tion payment by Collier’s against a total se 
rial price of $10,000, if the magazine accepts 
the prize winning story, and $1,000 is an ad 
vance against royalty earnings of the book 
Manuscripts must be at least .50,000 words in 
length. Competitors may submit as many 
manuscripts as they please, provided each is 
accompanied by the signed agreement. The 
contest closes Oct. 31, 1942. Full details and 
entry blanks may be obtained from Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

* 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce a new $1,000 
prize competition for the best war novel sub 
mitted before the closing date of the compe 
tition, Oct. 15, 1942. The prize is an advance 
against all monies earned by the book. Al 
though a novel based on some phase of Amer 
ican action in the present war is particularly 
desired, the contest is not limited to American 
participation only. Manuscripts must be not 
less than 50,000 words in length. Manuscripts 
should be sent to Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., from whom 
full details of the contest may be obtained. 
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Renaissance of News-Letters 


|Concluded from page 4) 


And he adds: “The viewpoint of In Fact 
is simple: It is in favor of every idea, 
movement, and organization that is for 
what we carelessly call liberalism, democ- 
racy, progress, but it intends to show up 
the frauds which hide behind these 
words; it is pro-labor and especially pro- 
progressive labor.” This is very similar 
to the prospectus Ralph Ingersoll issued 
for PM. 

In its Jan. 12 issue, In Fact said New 
York papers suppressed a story concern- 
ing a Miss R., daughter of a department 
store head, an advertiser. Managing Ed- 
itor Edwin L. James of the New York 
Times sent a photostat of his paper show- 
ing the story. 

Once before In Fact accused the Times 
of suppressing an advertiser’s story car- 
ried in PM, which takes no advertising, 
to which Mr. James replied: “We do not 
wish to take any lessons in journalistic 
honesty from PM or In Fact.” Mr. James 
also pointed out every news process be- 
ing one of selection and emphasis, the 
Times receives several times the amount 
of news for each edition it is able to print, 
and he thought In Fact would probably 
regard all of this news as being sup- 
pressed. 


THERE are a number of news-letters 
written for special groups having particu- 
lar interests. Because of their limited cir- 
culation, they will only be mentioned 
here. They include: The Hour, anti- 
fascist newssheet; Space & Time, de- 
voted to advertising and edited by David 
Munro; Facts for Farmers, published by 
Farm Research in New York; Consumer 
Union’s Bread & Butter; Actors’ Cues 
edited by ex-newspaperman Leo Shull; 
News-Letter of the National League of 
Women Voters published in Washington, 
and there’s the Washington News-Letter 
and Bulletin published weekly by Foreign 
Policy Association. 

There are, of course, dozens of others, 
but news-letters of principal interest are 
those successful purveyors whose cardinal 
purpose is getting their ideas accepted by 
influential groups exerting the greatest 
force in molding public opinion. 

Two news-letters are sent from England 
each week. The Week is cabled from Lon- 
don and The Whitehall Letter is sent by 
air mail. Both are distributed from New 
York. 

The Week is edited by Claud Cockburn, 
one-time special Washington correspond- 
ent for the London Times. Former repre- 
sentative of Russia in Berlin, Mr. Cock- 
burn still follows the Communist party 
line in The Week. Now appeasement- 
minded and anti-Churchill, he was against 
appeasement at the time of the Czech 
crisis, and is credited with inventing the 
story of England’s Cliveden group. What 
baffles newsmen is that Mr. Cockburn has 
succeeded in getting the London censors 
to pass information which American cor- 
respondents could not. 


The Whitehall Letter has consistently 
promoted the Churchill government and 
reported generally reliable London eco- 
nomic news. It is against any form of 
appeasement. 


THEsE letters often give information 
unavailable elsewhere, but it is doubtful 
if the'r editors are as well informed on 
foreign affairs and certainly not as reliable 
as a number of top-flight U. S. news cor- 
respondents abroad like, say, Vincent 
Sheean of the North American News- 
paper Alliance, or Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
and M. L. Fodor of the Chicago Daily 
News, or Otto Tolischus of the New York 
Times, and a number of others. 

Uncensored, edited by Sidney Hertz- 
berg and Chushman Reynolds, is pub- 
lished in New York and plays in the same 
key as the other political news-letters, 
namely that it is objective and impartial, 
but actually it is strongly anti-British and 
was founded to promote the ideas of the 
Congress of Peace Societies. 

A statement by one of the editors says: 
“It is the job of Uncensored to keep a cold 
analytical eye on all information, mis- 
information and half-truths which are 
spilled into print and into microphones 
—to put the finger on the telltale signs 
in Washingion and elsewhere on the trend 
of events.” Uncensored has at times fa- 
vored such a variety of measures that its 
policies are confusing and contradictory. 

Uncensored’s editorial advisors include 
Stuart Chase, John Chamberlain, John T. 
Flynn and Oswald Garrison Villard, chief 
of them being scholarly Harry Elmer 
Barnes, ex-Columbia University professor 
of economics, history and sociology, who 
has been in the editorial department of 
and columnist for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers since 1929. 

The title Uncensored seems to imply 
that here is news that is uncensored, but 
actually all of the news in Uncensored is 
“policied” to gain acceptance for the ideas 
it supports. There also seems to be the 
implication that here is a group expres- 
sing a minority opinion and trying to 
make itself heard, yet all of these writers 
have received the widest audiences 
through leading publications. 

Congressional Daily, printed in news- 
letter form on Capitol Hill five days a 
week, is designed as a time-saving record 
of the congressional, administrative and 
judicial branches. It is likely the only 
pudlication of its kind and illustrates the 
Way newspapers might present a concise 
record of Washington news. 

News-Letter is published by News Re- 
search, Inc., and was the first to publish 
a number of stories on Japanese espionage 
plans in the U. S. 


Tere have been several war casual- 
ties among the news-letters, including 
U. S. Week, American Guardian, Release 
and Propaganda Analysis. All suspended 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. 


Of these, Release was devoted to expos- 
ing the activities of America’s fascists and 
anti-Semites. Propaganda Analysis, “a 
monthly letter to help the intelligent citi- 
zen detect and analyze propaganda,” was 
published by the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis, which also issued occasional 
special letters on the channels of com- 
munication. 

These special letters were critical of 
the press’ avoidance of inconvenient facts 
and the manner in which individual news- 
papers “policy” the news. News can be 
“policied” by giving it a prominent pcsi- 
tion if favorable, by “burying it” if un- 
favorable, by using a misleading head- 
line, by prejudiced writing of news items. 

Many trends in news coverage of re- 
cent years may be laid to the influence of 
the newsmagazines Time and Newsweek, 
which demonstrated that facts, marshaled 
in smart, orderly fashion are interesting, 
that background information and inter- 
pretation are essential if the reader is to 
have any real meaning of the significance 
of the news and how he will be affected 
by it. 

There are likely to be increasing 
changes also in news presentation influ- 
enced by news-letter styles. These trends 
are expected to include betters news sum- 
maries, more searching analysis on the 
part of the newspapers of facts, alleged 
facts, opinions and propaganda, and what 
Mr. Kiplinger has called giving the news 
contour and a sense of direction. 





The Humble Reporter 


Only a reporter? That’s all Iam. Only 
the fellow who chases after news from 
dawn to midnight. Only the man who is 
entrusted with the great responsibility of 
finding out what took place and present- 
ing it vividly in story form. When news 
is inaccurately reported, suppressed, or 
distorted, the people flounder in the dark- 
ness. They form false opinions and the 
result is disastrous. The reporter who 
knows what to look for, and can write an 
honest, firsthand account of what he has 
experienced, renders a valuable service 
to society. 

Straightforward reporting makes clear 
thinking possible, and is the basis of 
sound judgment and wise action. Only a 
reporter! Need anyone be ashamed of so 
honored a profession? Everyone must 
look to the humble reporter for a true 
account of events of social significance 
and as long as he does a good job, society 
rests on a firm foundation—David Boyd. 





Pyke Jounson (Denver 11), who has 
been executive vice-president of the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, has 
become president of the Automotive Safe- 
ty Foundation, Tower Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Johnson is a former editor of 
THE QUILL. 


E. Geratp (Jerry) Bowman (Butler ’29). 
who had covered the courthouse and 
State Legislature runs for the Indianapo- 
lis Star since 1935, now is handling pub- 
lic relations and worker morale activities 
at the Indianapolis RCA Manufacturing 
Co. plant. He left the Star Feb. 1. 
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106 Newspapermen 
Added to SDX Rolls 
During School Year 


Made Professional Members of 
Journalism Fraternity by 
College Chapters 


During the college year ending in June, 
more than 100 men who have won promi- 
nent places for themselves in jounrnalism 
were made members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity. 

Their number inciudes some of the 
country’s best known writers, editors, 
publishers, cartoonists, authors, educa- 
tors, and radio men. 

Following is a list of the new profes- 
sional members, listed by the chapters 
which inducted them into the fraternity: 


CORNELL—Philip LeRoy Loomis, Owner 
and Publisher, Cortland County Advertiser, 
Homer, N. Y.; Fay Calvin Parsons, Publisher, 
Cortland (N. Y.) Democrat. 

DALLAS PROFESSIONAL—Don Elbert Mat 
thews, Instructor in Journalism, North Dallas 
(Tex.) High School; Booth Mooney, Associate 
Editor, Southwest Banking and Industry, Dal- 
las; Yancey L. Russell, field editor and adver- 
tising manager, Texas Hotel Review, San An 
tonio. 

DEPAUW—Arden Rearick, Publisher 
Owner, Winamac (Ind.) Republican. 

EMORY—Douglas Edwards, Assistant News 
Editor of Station WSB, Atlanta, Ga.; William J. 
Good, Interntaional News Service, Fayetteville 
(Ark.) Leader; William S. Howland, Atlanta 
Bureau Chief, Time & Life, Atlanta, Ga.; Wil 
liam G. Key, News Editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Con- 
stitution, Fred D. Moon, Decatur, Ga. 

FLORIDA—Clyde K. Beale, Assistant Editor, 
Agricultural Extension Service, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; Harris G. Sims, Edi 
tor, Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger and Star-Tele- 
gram; John S. Knight, Publisher, Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal, and De- 
troit Free Press; Hoke Welch, Managing Editor, 
Miami (Fla.) Daily News; Arthur Griffiths, 
Chief editorial writer and columnist, Miami 
(Fla.) Herald; William W. Stevens, Editor and 
Publisher, Hollywood (Fla.) Sun-Tattler; Ellis 
Cc. Hollums, News Director, Radio Station 
WQAM, Miami Shores, Fla. 

ILLINOIS—Dr. Hu Shih, Ambassador for Re 
public of China to U. S. Chinese Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

INDIANA—Herbert H. Harris, Editor, Green- 
wood (Ind.) News; Robert W. Terry, Editor, 
Herald Tribune, Batesville, Ind. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA— Paul Hansell, 
State Editor, Associated Press, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Herschel J. Blazer, Publisher, Times-Record, 
Aledo, Ill.; William E. Beck, Jr., Editor, Tip- 
ton (Ia.) Conservative. 

IOWA STATE—Richard B. Hull, Production 
Manager, Radio Station WOI, Ames, Ia. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Edwin B. Chap- 


and 


man, Managing Editor, Topeka (Kan.) State 
Journal. 
KANSAS STATE—Ivan P. Gillett, Owner 


and Publisher, Sedan (Kan.) Times-Star; 
Walter J. Daly, AAA Information Assistant, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

LOUISIANA STATE—Charles P. Manship, 
Sr., Publisher and Editor, Baton Rouge (La.) 
State-Times & Morning Advocate; Emil L. Tel- 
fel, Assistant Professor of Journalism, Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La.; Leonard K. 
Nicholson, Publisher, Times-Picayune and 
New Orleans States, New Orleans, La.; James 
W. Lang, Director of Public Relations. Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La.; Harnett T. Kane, 
Staff writer, New Orleans (La.) Item; Nor- 
man Walker, Correspondent, Associated Press, 
Baton Rouge, La.; William H. Fitzpatrick, 
Managing Editor, New Orleans (La.) States; 
C. P. Liter, Managing Editor, State Times, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

MARQUETTE—Frederick L. Holmes, Author, 
writer, lawyer and historian, 115 W. Main St., 
Madison, Wis.; William Norris, Reporter, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel; Francis V. Prugger, 
Instructor in English and news writing, Boys’ 
Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MICHIGAN STATE—J. Maynard Hill, State 
Editor, Lansing (Mich.) State Journal. 

MISSOURI—Daniel S. Bishop, Editorial Car- 
toonist, St. Louis (Mo.) Star Times; Ralph M. 
Blagden, Managing Editor, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star Times; Willard E. Shelton, Christian 
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Meyer Trophy 





Pictured above is the new Sweepstakes 
Trophy established by John L. Meyer. secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation and member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, as the 
grand award for the best photo submitted in 
the annual photographic contest for member 
papers of the Inland Daily Press Association. 

The contest is sponsored by the Northwest- 
ern University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi and 
the Medill School of Journalism at Northwest- 
ern. The trophy, which must be won three 
times for its permanent possession, was given 
this year to Milton (Pete) Brooks, of the Detroit 
News, for the same photo which won the 
Pulitzer Prize, the Editor & Publisher contest 
and several other competitions. 





Board of Publication, St. Louis, Mo.; William 
B. Bickley, Associate Editor, Missouri Alumnus 
and Instructor, School of Journalism, Colum 
bia, Mo.; Frank W. Taylor, executive assistant 
to the founder and publisher, the Chicago Sun; 
Boyd Carroll, Jefferson City correspondent, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Sam M. Ballard, vice 
president in charge of publicity and public 
relations, Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Vincent M. Carroll, vice- 
president in charge of publicity and publica 
tions, Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

NORTHWESTERN—Ralph W. Cessna, Re 
gional Editor, Christian Science Monitor, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Lloyd D. Lewis, Sports Editor, Chi 
cago (Ill.) Daily News; William H. MacMil 
lan, Editor, Harvey (Ill.) Tribune. 

OHIO STATE—Ralph D. Henderson, Presi 
dent, Citizen Publishing Co., Columbus, OQhio; 
Milton A. Caniff, Journalist, Cartoonist, Cre 
ator of “Terry and the Pirates,’ New City, 
N. Y.; Frederick H. Kury, Assistant General 
Manager, NEA Service, Inc., and Acme News 
Pictures. Cleveland, O. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—Gordon G. 
MacNab, Portland (Ore.) Bureau Associated 
Press; David W. Hazen, Reporter and Feature 
Writer, Portland (Ore.) Oregonian; Richard K. 
Strite, Sports Editor, Eugene (Ore.) Register 
Guard; Jack S. McDowell. Managing Editor, 
Eugene (Ore.) News; Wallace Sprague, Pub 
lisher, Oregon Statesman, Salem, Ore. 

OREGON STATE—Robert C. Notson, Man 
aging Editor, Morning Portland (Ore.) Orego 
nian; Ralph C. Curtis, Editor, the Oregon 
Statesman, Salem, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE—Richard A. Thorn 
burgh, City Editor, Philadelphia (Pa.) In 
quirer; Hugh Wagnon, Chief of Bureau, As 
sociated Press, Philadelphia, Pa.: Floyd Chal- 
fant, Publisher, Record-Herald, Waynesboro, 


Pa. 

PURDUE — David O. Thompson, Editor, 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill.; James R. Ben 
ham, Managing Editor, Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Star. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—George E. Hoed- 
inghaus, Editor, Los Angeles Banker; Alfred 
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F. Wesson, Director, U. S. C. Athletic News 
Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif.; Gene J. Wither. 


Assistant Managing Editor, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Herald-Express; Lowell E. Jessen, 
Publisher and Editor, Turlock (Calif.) Trib 


une; James S. Copley, Assistant to President, 
dent, Copley Press, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Howard E. Bowers, Editor and Owner, Brea 
(Calif.) Progress; Clyde E. Brown, Pacific 
Coast Director, Fairchild Publications, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Charles W. Paddock, Pub 
lisher, Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE—Charles P. Leon 
ard, Editor and Publisher, Estelline (S. D.) 
Journal; William S. Dolan, Editor and Pub 
lisher, Grant County Review, Miibank, S. D.; 
Windsor A. Straw, Assistant professor of print 
ing and journalism, Brookings, S. D.; Francis 
H. Case, Publisher, Custer (S. D.) Chronicle; 
J. L. Frazier, Editor, Inland Printer, Chicago, 
Ill.; Ellis Y. Berry, Publisher, McLaughlin 
(S. D.) Messenger; Fred C. Christopherson, 
1005 South Lake Avenue, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Earl R. Bales, Head, Visual Education Dept., 
S. D. S. C., Brookings, S. D.; Lyle L. Mariner, 
Rawlins, Wyo. 

STANFORD—John D. Hanley, Pacific Divi 
sion Manager, International News Service, San 


Francisco, Calif.; Dean S. Lesher, Publisher, 
Merced (Calif.) Sun-Star; Charles A. Whit 
more, Publisher, Times-Deita, Visalia, Calif.; 


Edgar M. Allen, Publisher, Brentwood (Calif.) 
News; Percy M. Whiteside, Publisher, Tulare 
(Calif.) Advance-Register and Times; E. Ray 
Lovett, General Manager, Peninsula News 
papers, Inc., Los Altos, Calif. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—Lip K. Wong, In 
structor, School of Journalism, Syracuse, 
(N. Y.) University; Clayton A. Musser, Pub 
lisher, Boonville (N. Y.) Herald; F. Reed Al 
vord, Editor, Hamilton (N. Y.) Republican; 
E. Richard Lowe, Publisher, Springville 
(N. Y.) Journal; Henry O. Elkins, Publisher, 
Steuben Courier, Bath, N. Y.; E. M. Water 
bury, Editor, Oswego (N. Y.) Times; Arthur 
L. Hodges, Editor, Nassau Daily Review-Star, 
Rockville Center, N. Y.; L. R. Blanchard, Man 
aging Editor and Editorial Director, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union; Burrows Matthews, Edi 
tor, Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express. 

TEMPLE—Basil Brewer, Publisher, New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times & Mercury 

WASHINGTON STATE—Calvert Anderson 
Extension Editor, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash.; Theodore A. Arneson, Educa 
tional Assistant AAA, Pullman, Wash.; Ralph 
Rose, 605 High Street, Pullman, Wash.; Ken 
neth E. Yeend, Director, Station KWSC, Pull 
man, Wash.; Edward R. Murrow, European 
Director, Columbia Broadcasting System, Lon 
don, England. 

WISCONSIN—Walter A. Steigleman, Instruc 
tor of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; Ramon P. Coffman, Syndicate 
Column Writer, Shorewood Hills, Madison, Wis 
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Sigma Delta Chi's 
Scholarship Awards 
Given 124 Seniors 


Certificates Presented to 62 Men 
and 62 Women of 
36 Schools 


One hundred and twenty-four men 
and women journalism students gradu- 
ated in May and June have received the 
Scholarship Award certificates given an- 
nually by Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 

Sixty-two men and the same number 
of women qualified for the distinction by 
having established scholastic ratings plac- 
ing them in the upper ten per cent of 
their graduating classes. All college work 
for four years is taken into consideration. 
Thirty-six schools and departments of 
journalism where Sigma Delta Chi has 
chapters were represented. 

Dr. Douglass W. Miller, assistant to the 
dean of the School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University, is chairman of the fra- 
ternity’s committee handling the award 
program. Other members of the commit- 
tee are: Prof. Eugene W. Sharp, School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri; 
Prof. M. G. Osborn, director, School of 
Journalism, Louisiana State University, 
and Prof. Charles M. Hulten, School of 
Journalism, University of Oregon. 

The Scholarship Award program was 
established in 1927 to recognize superior 
scholarship in all college courses, in keep- 
ing with the fraternity’s policy to encour- 
age broad preparation for entry into the 
professional field of journalism. 

Following is a list of the 1942 winners 
of the award: 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Helen Ruegamer. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Martha Ann 
Ammons, Frances Eliza Jackson, Dorothy 
Elizabeth Larson. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY — 
Chambers, Jack Watson 

EMORY UNIVERSITY—Roy Nathaniel Em- 
met, Jr., Claud D. Nelson, Jr 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA—Alfred M. 
Kohn. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA—Elise Ann 
Wortsman, Rosalyn Bradshaw, Valerie Varnon, 
Erie Jean Ross. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE—Thorn P. Kuhl. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Lucille Scho- 
enfeld, Florence Spencer, Margaret Hope An- 
gel, Leonard Goldstein, Earl H. Floreth, neva 
A. Ficker, Jane E. Brown, Albert A. Durdik. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY — John Albert 
Wright, Betty Jane Savesky, Edgar Eugene 
Ferrey. 

UNIVERSITY OF I0OWA—Constance Bulske, 
William Henthorne, Margaret Langille, William 
Schoentgen. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE—James Schwartz. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Heidi Viets, 
Robert Trump, Kenneth Jackson. 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Marjorie Rog- 
ers, Mary Morris, Emma Lou Bireline. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY—Alfred 
| am Carter, Jewel Fleming Claitor, Harold 

ubin. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY—Josephine B. 
Angove, George A. DeGrace, Jeanne Hawe, 
Manette M. Manalang, Albena J. Pepan. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE—Thomas N. 
Greene. Clarice E. Carr. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA — Bernice 
Schlemmer, William M. Amundson, Donald J. 
Moog, Maryanna Shorba, Ruth Curby, Sher- 
man Langley. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Lois Hedrick, 
Jay Lawrence Fellhauer, Harlan Smith Byrne, 
Lilly Ann Dickey, Betty Jeanne Clarke, Mar- 
gery Janet Rosen, Roy Lorenz Moskop, David 
Mun Sen Leong, Betty Moldovan, Thomas Bar- 
clay Mechling, E. Halliburton Hough, Reyburn 
Virginia Webb, Harry Eugene Hammer, Hazel 


Margaret Ann 


Missouri SDX Initiate Chicago Newspaperman 





Frank W. Taylor, special assistant to the publisher of the Chicago Sun, was initiated as a 
professional member of the University of Missouri chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, during the annual Journalism Week program at the school. 


Mr. Taylor was a speaker. In the picture, left to right, are: 


J. Edward Gerald, acting 


dean of the Missouri School of Journalism; Mr. Taylor; Dr. Frank Luther Mott, director 
of the State University of Iowa School of Journalism, who will become dean of the 
Missouri school Aug. 1; and Eugene W. Sharp, associate professor 
of journalism at Missouri. 





Hausemann, Joseph Edwin Finley, Helen Irene 
Prokes, Lyndon W. Gross. 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY—William 
H. Bellingham, J. Don Robertson. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA—Wal- 
demar Erickson. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Dora Jane 
Hamblin, Carlin Treat, Raymond Shady, Alan 
Williams, Robert Goodwin. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—James J. Uhl, 
Andy F. Henry, Gordon B. Mason, Nancy E. 
Nehrenst. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Mary Elizabeth Lasher, 
Harold S. Stieglitz, Charles Ritter Collett. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Helen Sles- 
nick, Joy Turner, Doris Maxeen Burns, Betty 
Lou Akers. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—Aaron Buch- 
wach, Patricia Parker, Helen Angell. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE OLLEGE — 
Charles Anderson, Aimee Sobbott, Ernest 
Soble, Doris Tollin. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
—Donna Ray Hale, Virginia Margaret Ellis. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE— 
LaVerne Maher. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY— 
Mary Nell Weatherred, Charles Aber. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY — Dorothy Mae 


Gile, Marilynn Agnes Reichardt, Knowlton 
Lyman Ames. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY — Florence S. 
Aronowitz, Frederick P. Harvey, Martha O. 
Wright. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY — Howard Robert 
Barrett, Alfred Jack Jaffe. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—Freeman Bald- 
ridge, Jon Charles Ford, William P. Hazle- 
wood, Robert Sherwood Martin, Catherine 
Elizabeth Miller. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON — Marion 
Roth Hughes, Lillian Lavaughn Frank, Mar- 
jorie Marie Gain. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY— 
Edward C. Burks. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN — Helen M. 
Matheson, Grant G. Hilliker, Morris J. Klaus, 
Dorothy H. Peddle, George E. Mueller, Helen 
M. Kuchenbecker, Gerald L. Freeman. 





Russell Hill, Cairo correspondent for 
the New York Herald Tribune, has de- 
livered to Alfred A. Knopf the manuscript 
of his book on the Libyan campaign of last 
winter. It will be called “Desert War.” 


___ 


Among 10 New Initiates of Marquette SDX Chapter 





sional journalistic fraternity, with the smiling cooperation of 


—Milwaukee Sentinel Photo 
Ralph J. Becker, left, president of the Marquette University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 


illard J. Smith, national vice- 


president of the fraternity, affixes a SDX pin to the — Francis V. Prugger, publica- 


tions advisor at Boys’ Technical Trades High School, 
author and historian, right, also was inducted, as was William A. 
Sentinel, not pictured, and seven undergraduates: 


waukee. Fred L. Holmes, Wisconsin 
Norris, of the Milwaukee 
Charles Johnson, Donald Graham, Edward 


Dorrity, Paul De Chant, Eugene Kujawski, Eugene Brauer and Bill Kenney. 
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32 Men Journalism 
Graduates Receive 
Citations from SDX 


Fraternity Honors Seniors for 
Character, Scholarship and 
Professional Competence 


ce 

ie ITATION for Achievement” certifi- 
cates, presented annually by Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 
have been awarded this year to 32 men 
graduates in journalism selected as out- 
standing in their classes at colleges and 
universities where the fraternity has 
chapters. 

The selections are made on the basis of 
character, scholarship in all college work, 
and competence to perform journalistic 
tasks. The decision in each case is made 
by a committee composed of student, fac- 
ulty, and professional members of the 
organization. 

The purpose of the citations, which are 
not restricted to members of Sigma Delta 
Chi, is to foster high standards and en- 
courage broad and thorough preparation 
by students intending to follow journal- 
ism as a career. 

The men receiving the distinction this 
year are: 

James Neal, Butler University; Harold 
Howland Prommel, University of Colo- 
rado; Jack Watson, Drake University; 
Odom Olin Fanning, Jr., Emory Univer- 
sity; Donald G. Weiss, University of Flor- 
ida; Walter Harley Bowers, University of 
Georgia; Christopher Lincoln Williston, 
University of Illinois; Edgar Eugene Fer- 
rey, Indiana University; Gene Ellis Claus- 
sen, University of Iowa; Don Jackson, 
Iowa State College; Kenneth Arthur Jack- 
son, University of Kansas; Kendall Evans, 
Kansas State College; Harold Rubin, Lou- 
isiana State University; Ralph Becker, 
Marquette University; Thomas N. Greene, 
Michigan State College; Harlan Smith 
Byrne, University of Missouri; J. Don 
Robertson, Montana State University; 
Walter Losk, University of North Dakota; 
Raymond Carson Shady, Northwestern 
University; Albert Weinstein, Ohio State 
University. 

Charles Ritter Collett, Ohio University; 
Eugene Ira Potes, University of Okla- 
homa; Aaron (Buck) Buchwach, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Ernest Soble, Pennsyl- 
vania State College; Myron K. Minnick, 
University of Southern California; 
LaVerne Maher, South Dakota State Col- 
lege; Hugh Welch, Southern Methodist 
University; Courtney R. Sheldon, Syra- 
cuse University; Anthony Paul Zecca, 
Temple University; James Eldon Pitt, 
University of Texas; Gerald Arthur 
Hoeck, University of Washington; and 
Grant Hilliker, University of Wisconsin. 





Stewart S. Howe (Illinois °28), presi- 
dent of The Stewart Howe Alumni Serv 
ice which has alumni relations offices at 
many college campuses, and head of the 
college fraternity magazines group, Fra- 
ternity Magazines Associated, Inc., has 
been commissioned a lieutenant in the 
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Edgar White, country editor and historian 
who died Feb. 9, 1937, and to whom a memo- 
rial clock recently was dedicated in 
Macon, Mo. 





U. S. Naval Reserve and is on the public 
relations staff at the Ninth Naval District 
Headquarters, Great Lakes, III. 


FLtoyp C. SHOEMAKER, secretary of the 
Missouri State Historical Society, editor 
of the Missouri Historical Review and 
chairman of the Historic Sites in Jour- 
nalism Committee of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, was 
awarded an LL.D. degree from Central 
College, Fayette. 


Ramon CorrMan, who produces “Uncle 
Ray’s Corner” for the Publishers’ Syndi 
cate, was initiated a professional member 
of the Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi on May 14. WaALrter STEIGLEMAN, for- 
merly on Harrisburg and Philadelphia 
newspapers, and this last year graduate 
assistant in the school of journalism, was 
initiated at the same time. 








This memorial chime clock was dedicated 
May 8 to the memory of Edgar White, country 
editor, who served Macon, Mo., 37 years 


as a newspaperman. 





Memorial Clock Is 
Dedicated in Honor 
of Missouri Editor 


Tribute Paid Edgar White, Who 
Served Macon, Mo., Papers 
37 Years 


Fiovp C. SHOEMAKER, chairman of 
Sigma Delta Chi’s Historic Sites in Jour- 
nalism Committee, brought to a close 
May 8 a memorial project in Missouri 
which parallels his work on the frater- 
nity committee in the nation. 

A memorial clock costing more than 
$1,000 was dedicated May 8 at Macon, 
Mo., to honor Edgar White, a country 
newspaper editor, who died in 1937. 
Shoemaker, secretary of the Missouri 
State Historial Society, led the drive to 
raise money for the memorial. Missouri 
editors and Macon townspeople contrib- 
uted. 

Shoemaker presided at the dedication 
ceremony. More than 300 Macon towns 
people and northeast Missouri editors and 
publishers attended. Harlan Byrne, pres- 
ident of the Sigma Delta Chi chapter at 
the University of Missouri, also spoke at 
the ceremony. 

Shoemaker paid tribute to Edgar White 
as a country editor, who was well known 
throughout Missouri as a writer, and who 
was loved and respected in his commu- 
nity. 

“Edgar White was not a big editor,” 
Shoemaker said. “He did not represent 
a big corporation; he wasn’t a man of 
means or power. But wherever you go 
you will find constant praise on the lips 
and in the hearts of all those who knew 
this kindly country editor who gave so 
unstintedly of his talent to boost 
help others. 

“He was one of my most intimate 
friends, and I believe that he did more 
for the advancement of northeast Mis- 
souri than any other man in his age. 
Writing simply and sincerely, he made 
his profession of journalism of service 
to all of Missouri.” 

Byrne explained the work Sigma Delia 
Chi is undertaking with its Historic Sites 
in Journalism Committee, set up in 1940 
at the Des Moines national convention. 

Edgar White was born in St. Louis, 
Oct. 1, 1865, and died in Macon, Feb. 9, 
1937. He was educated at Elliott School, 
St. Louis. After leaving school he worked 
about two years in St. Louis learning the 
printing trade. 

He moved with his family to Moberly, 
Mo., in the early 1880’s and worked about 
three years on the Moberly Daily Monitor. 
He served as a court reporter for the 27th 
Judicial District of Missouri for ten years. 
He resigned as court reporter in 1899 and 
thereafter worked on several Macon 
papers. He was city editor of the Macon 
Chronicle-Herald from 1929 until 1937. 

He compiled and edited a history of 
Macon County and was one of the 
founders of the Northeast Missouri Press 
Association, which sponsored the memo- 
rial fund. 


and 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


curred during his days on the Times. He 
lectured then in his spare time on snakes 
and for purposes of illustration usually 
took along a couple of reptiles. 

These he would carry from his home to 
the Times’ office in a satchel which he 
kept in his locker—kept there, that is, 
until some of his fellow newshounds 
learned what he had in that satchel and 
raised the roof until he promised to keep 
them off the premises! 


LarceLy due to Dr. Ditmars’ influence, 
the Park acquired a reputation for strict 
authenticity in publicity. Ninety per cent 
of the stories originating there, he once 
wrote, were correctly stated. An occa- 
sional item might become distorted in 
some of the papers, he continued, through 
the injection of snap into the information 
to make for more lively reading. 

He and the other members of the staff 
were included to go along with experi- 
ments or stunts with the animals so long 
as they were not of a disturbing nature 
or flagrantly undignified. 

For example, he reports in “Confes- 
sions of a Scientist” (Macmillan) that a 
Christmas tree was set up for the young 
orangs and chimpanzees. Polar bears 
were given fish frozen in blocks of ice 
to see what would happen. 

A magazine writer once wonderd what 
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would be the effect if a full-grown gorilla 
were to walk through the animal build- 
ings. No gorillas being available, a 200- 
pound man was dressed in a fair imita- 
tion of gorilla attire. He pounded his 
chest a few times for practice and then 
began stalking among the cages. The 
monkeys, Dr. Ditmars reported, were but 
mildly interested; the elephants exhibited 
marked curiosity but created no excite- 
ment. But when the phony gorilla 
reached the lion house, pandemonium 
resulted. The lions and tigers and leop- 
ards were plenty excited and the “gorilla” 
quickly made its exit. 


How kind and generous Dr. Ditmars 
was with young newspapermen was 
demonstrated to us personally several 
years ago. We happened to be included 
in a small luncheon group where he was 
present. 

During the course of the conversation, 
he happened to say something about the 
use of cobra venom in treating cancer, the 
use of other venom in treating haemo- 
philia. Sensing a full-page Sunday maga- 
zine article, we asked for more details. 

“There are a couple of chapters on this 
work in my next book,” Dr. Ditmars said. 
“If it would be of any assistance to you, 
I'll have some galley proofs of those chap- 
ters sent to you.” 

What’s more, he didn’t forget. The 
proofs were promptly forthcoming. Let- 
ters to the scientists whose work he dis- 
cussed—Dr. Adolph Monae-Lesser, Dr. 
Samuel M. Peck and Sir Henry Gray— 
brought copies of papers they had written. 
From these and Dr. Ditmar’s own discus- 
sicn we gained material for one of the 
most interesting feature stories on which 
we've ever worked. 

Science, newspapers and the public 
would be better off were there more men 
of science like Dr. Ditmars, men who in- 
sist upon accurate presentation of scien- 
tific material but who realize that prac- 
tical and popular presentation of that ma- 
terial is necessary if it is to be read by 
the general public. 


Leave it to M. F. (Pop) Small, editor 
and publisher of the Quincy (Calif.) 
Feather River Bulletin and president of 
the California Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Inc., to pull a practical joke of 
the sort he did on John B. Long, editor 
and publisher of the California Publisher, 
and general manager of CNPA. 

Energetic, forceful, John has for some 
time been making a particular speech, 
which has to do with the effectiveness of 
advertising. 

At one point in his remarks, it has been 
his wont to make a dramatic pause and 
ask each man present to hold up his pack- 
age of cigarets. 

Once that had been done, John would 
produce a package of Fatimas and declare 
something to this effect: 

“Gentlemen, you will note that I have 
in my hand a package of cigarets. I fail 
to see among you a single package of this 
brand. Yet, at one time it was one of the 





favorite smokes of the nation . . . adver- 
tising, etc., etc.” 

Not so long ago, John was making this 
address again. It came time for him to 
do the business with the package of cig- 
arets. 

“Gentlemen,” he boomed, “please hold 
up your favorite brand of cigarets!” 

Whereupon, every man in the audience 
promptly raised a hand bearing a package 
of Fatimas! 

John, for once, was a bit flabbergasted. 
And at the back of the room “Pop” Small 
was seen wearing a typical Small smile— 
a big grin that splits his countenance from 
ear to ear! 





Newspaper Collection 


In the May, 1942, issue of Illinois Li- 
braries (v. 24:5 p. 71-77), published in 
Springfield, Ill, by the [Illinois State 
Library, the leading article is “News- 
papers in the University of [Illinois 
Library,” by Le Roy L. Qualls, assistant 
in charge of newspapers. The history of 
the special collection is traced from its 
beginning in 1909 to its present-day status. 
There are now over 20,000 bound volumes 
and 217 titles are being received cur- 
rently. Among the special types of papers 
represented are American foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, European newspapers, 
Latin American newspapers, Labor and 
Socialist newspapers, religious newspa- 
pers, agricultural newspapers, Civilian 
Conservation Corps publication, and 
Army unit publications. 

The collection is maintained primarily 
for faculty and graduate students of the 
University of Illinois, but liberal privil- 
eges are granted to visiting scholars. In 
many cases photostats or microfilms are 
made to fill specific requests as newspa- 
pers are not ordinarily sent out on inter- 
library loans. 





James L. C. Forp has been appointed new 
Dean of the School of Journalism of Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula, succeed- 
ing Dean Emeritus Arthur L. Stone, who 
has retired after 30 years of service. Ford, 
who has been assistant professor of jour- 


nalism in the journalism department of 


the University of California, Berkeley, 
will assume his new post Sept. 1. 

The new dean served on the journalism 
teaching staffs of the University of Ore- 
gon and the University of Wisconsin be- 
fore moving to California. His newspaper 
record includes 12 years of experience in 
New York City with the United Press 
and New York office of the Chicago Trib- 
une. He also has worked in the San Fran- 
cisco bureau of the Associated Press and 
on the staff of Popular Science Monthly. 

Ford was graduated from Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., and received his 
master’s degree in journalism from the 
University of Wisconsin. Currently, he is 
engaged in graduate work at Stanford 
University in addition to his teaching 
duties at California. He became a profes- 
sional member of Sigma Delta Chi at the 
University of Wisconsin. At Oregon, he 
served as chapter adviser of the chapter 
there and he also is serving as adviser for 
a petitioning group at the University of 
California. 
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Memorials to Newspapermen 


Memoriars to newspapermen are 
increasing, which is as it should be. The 
Press has been far too negligent in honor- 


mark or commemorate significant dates, 
sites and deeds important in the history of 
journalism. It was because of these facts 
that Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, launched its Historic 
Sites in Journalism program. 

On Aug. 16, near Battle Monument on 
the monument grounds in old Benning- 
ton, Vt., focal point of interest for visitors from every state of 
the union, the fraternity will dedicate the first of its memorials. 
It is a granite marker, to have the general dimensions of a type 
rack, in memory of Anthony Haswell, editor and publisher of 
the Vermont Gazette, or Freeman’s Depository. 

As publisher and editor of that paper, Haswell championed 
Matthew Lyon, first victim of the Sedition Act of July 14, 1788, 
who, as a representative from Vermont, had opposed passage 
of the measure. Haswell’s spirited defense of Lyon finally 
led to his own imprisonment under the Sedition Act. Sentenced 
to two months’ imprisonment and a fine of $200, he was released 
from jail July 9, 1800, to find 2,000 persons waiting to celebrate 
his freedom and belatedly observe Independence Day. 

It is the intention of the fraternity to announce each year the 
selection of some journalistic site to be marked, the announce- 
ment to be made during National Newspaper Week. Meanwhile, 
individual chapters of the fraternity are being encouraged to 
cooperate with the press organizations within their local areas 
for the purpose of placing suitable memorials. 


ing those who have served it well; to } iy 





Mention is made elsewhere in this issue of the dedication 
of another memorial to a newspaperman—this one being 
erected to the memory of a hard-working country editor, Edgar 
White, who served the community of Macon, Mo., for 37 years 
as a chronicler, interpreter and commentator. 

The memorial is in the form of a $1,000 chime clock. The 
clock was chosen as a useful and appropriate memorial to “one 
who was a true chronicler of time.” 

Leading spirit in the memorial movement, launched under 
the auspices of the Northeast Missouri Press Association, was 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the Missouri Historical As- 
sociation, and chairman of Sigma Delta Chi’s Historic Sites in 
Journalism Committee. 

Im speaking at the dedication, Mr. Shoemaker remarked: 
“Edgar White was not a big editor; he did not represent a big 
corporation; he wasn’t a man of means or power. But, wherever 
you go you will find constant praise on the lips and in the hearts 
of all those who knew this kindly country editor who gave so 
unstintedly of his talent to boost and help others. . . . Writing 
simply and sincerely, he made his profession of journalism of 
service to all of Missouri.” 


Te spirit of service to his community or city—be it at the 
crossroads or in a teeming metropolis—is part of every true 
newspaperman. He strikes at injustice, corruption and incom- 
petency—whether he be serving in Macon, Mo.; Bennington, 
Vt.; Detroit, Mich., or Washington, D. C. 

He can carve a memorial to himself no matter where his jour- 
nalistic endeavors may be made. 


7 
Davis’ Dilemma 


Perruaps it IS very necessary to be secretive about the trial 
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WE VIEW 


AS 


of the eight Nazi saboteurs before the mil 
itary commission in Washington, lest 
something be revealed which would ham- 
per further work of the FBI or would let 
the enemy know where he was tripped 
up so that he could benefit in future at- 
tempts to implant spies and saboteurs in 
our midst. 

But our sympathy, nevertheless, goes to 
Elmer Davis in this situation. Named to 
head the nation’s public relations, it would 
be presumed he would get whatever co- 
operation possible under the circum 
stances, at least that he and his repre 
sentatives receive courteous treatment, even from the military. 

We rather liked the way in which the Detroit Free Press com 
mented on the situation: 


“In fact, the only aspect of the rigorous censorship not 
lending itself to rationalization was Maj. Gen. Frank R. 
McCoy’s delay in issuing any sort of a statement. Gen. 
McCoy is chairman of the military commission (for all prac 
tical purposes it may as well be called a court martial) that 
is trying the prisoners. 

“Not until Friday did he consent to explain the commis 
sion’s insistence upon secrecy, and even then the wording 
was not very ingratiating. It would not have infringed the 
general’s dignity had he been more prompt and pleasant in 
declaring that national safety compels the policy being pur 
sued. The idea is so plausible that few would doubt him. 
Indeed, he might even have won a widespread sympathy 
for his stand. Apparently, though, a little arrogance had to 
be displayed just to make matters official in a proper mili 
tary manner.” 


Repeating, it may be necessary to be so secretive about these 
proceedings, but surely it would not be beneath Gen. McCoy’s 
dignity to meet with Davis, his representatives or even the 
Washington press corps, to explain something of the order of 
procedure, something of the reasons for secrecy. 

As for the trial of the saboteurs, the story will come out 
eventually. But perhaps not in the newspapers. Maybe the 
Ladies Home Journal has it “sewed up” too! 


a 
Poison Press 


THERE are still in existence in this country a number of pub- 
lications which if not seditious are skating so closely to the 
border line they might as well be. They should be stopped in 
the spreading of their poison—and we hope they will be. 

We are referring to those magazines, pamphlets and mimeo- 
graphed sheets which hew to the Nazi party line; which often 
repeat the mouthings of Berlin without bothering to rearrange 
the text. 

We know of no newspapers falling into this group. True, we 
have papers which were isolationist in their attitudes before 
Pearl Harbor; which have been critical of many of the Admin 
istration’s policies; which have condemned the muddling which 
has caused confusion and distrust on the part of the public. 
But honest and constructive criticism is not sedition. 

We object, however, to having an Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral make arbitrary rulings as to whether a publication should 
be denied the mails. That smacks too much of censorship—gives 
dictatorial powers to an individual. 

If there be seditious publications and publishers, let criminal 
proceedings be brought against them by the Attorney General 
of the United States. If found guilty, then the publications and 
publishers can be dealt with as provided in the statutes. 





WHATEVER BECAME OF 


thers Applegate ? 


Last we heard of Al, he had that swell set-up in St. Joe. City editor, no less. Great job on a great 
paper. One of the gang was asking about him the other day and, funny thing, but we picked up the 
last issue of EDITOR & PUBLISHER and there was Al’s name in the “‘Personals.”’ Said he’s gone into the 
Navy. Lieutenant, Senior Grade, no less! Then we went on and skimmed through the several pages 
of “Personals” in that same issue, and spotted quite a few other guys we knew. Lots of moving around 
these war days. Don’t know what we'd do without our copy of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. It’s worth the 
price for its news of old friends alone. And, man, there’s so much more besides. News and useful 
ideas about all sides of this business. How could a fellow get along without EDITOR « PUBLISHER 


today? 


What's more fun, or more interesting 
and useful, than reading about your own 
business? There's a lift for any news- 
paperman in every issue of EDITOR & EDITOR & Pij BLISHER 
PUBLISHER. And at $4.00 for a full 
year's 52 copies (plus valuable extra 
supplements), it’s the brightest bargain TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
you ve ever treated yourself to. Mail that 
check today. 
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